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Editoricds 


CHRISTMAS  People  testify  almost  without  exception  that 
PROBLEMS  when  the  season  arrives  they  have  a  distress¬ 
ing  Christmas  problem  which,  when  investi¬ 
gated,  means  that  they  are  called  upon  to  select  and  mail  an 
ever  increasing  list  of  Christmas  presents  and  scores  and 
scores  of  cards  of  greetings.  The  demand  upon  them  is  so 
imperative  they  hardly  realize  from  whence  it  comes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  being  coerced  into  something  which 
seems  quite  unreasonable  to  them.  They  are  conscious  only  of 
the  obligations  without  thought  concerning  their  origin. 

The  whole  country  is  in  the  grip  of  a  commercial  effort, 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Jewish  merchants  who  at  heart  hate 
the  name  of  Jesus  and  who  use  the  name  and  the  coming  of 
the  Savior  into  the  world,  which  Savior  they  personally 
reject,  to  promote  a  spasm  of  commercial  sales.  It  is  all  so 
artificial  and  unreal  that  an  earnest  Christian  may  well 
hesitate  before  he  follows  blindly  in  this  mass  movement. 

In  addition  to  this  unreality  of  a  commercialized  Christ¬ 
mas  is  the  insult  to  Christ  of  a  fictitious  person  named  Santa 
Claus  who  has  claimed  the  center  of  the  stage  on  the  birthday 
of  the  King  of  kings.  An  abominable  fake  and  impostor  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  One  for  whom  the  day  is  set  apart. 
Children  are  permitted  to  believe  a  falsehood  respecting  this 
impostor. 

The  whole  thing  is  so  aside  from  the  truth  that  Christ 
came  into  the  world  as  a  Savior  that  many  Christians  are 
justified  in  hesitating  before  they  become  a  part  of  such 
untruth,  even  if  to  hesitate  is  to  become  a  “joy  killer”  and  to 
deprive  children  of  much  pleasure.  What  a  rare  time  is 
Christmas  day  for  children  to  become  acquainted  with  Christ 
and  to  learn  something  of  Cod’s  real  gift  to  them!- 
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DISPENSA-  A  thoughtless  criticism  of  the  Dallas  Theo- 
TIONALISM  logical  Seminary  is  raised  over  the  fact  that 
the  dispensational  aspect  of  truth  is  included 
in  both  the  theological  and  Bible  courses  as  taught  in  the 
Seminary.  Of  course  the  Dallas  Seminary  teaches  the  dis¬ 
pensational  aspect  of  truth.  The  aim  of  the  Seminary  is  to 
prepare  men  for  expounding  the  Scriptures — which  typ«  of 
men  is  the  need  in  every  pulpit  today.  A)  true  expositor  of  the 
Scriptures  has  never  been  secured  apart  from  the  recognition 
of  dispensational  distinctions.  What  can  a  preacher  do,  if  he 
attempts  to  expound  the  whole  Word  of  God  without  know¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  Judaism  and  Christianity? 

The  colossal,  misleading  mistake  usually  found  in  courses 
of  theology  is  the  supposition  that  Judaism  and  Christianity 
merge  into  one  system.  This  supposition  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  both  systems  are  in  the  Bible,  and  the  conclusion  that 
therefore  they  must  be  one.  Yet  each  of  these  systems  may 
be  traced  from  its  inception  to  its  fruition  in  eternity.  As  has 
been  observed  in  earlier  pages  of  this  magazine,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  which  is  vital  to  the  student  is  not  between  Israel  and 
the  Church  or  betw’een  the  Church  and  the  kingdom.  It  is 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  To  first  comprehend  the 
Scriptures  rather  than  to  gloss  over  various  portions  is  what 
is  required  of  an  expositor.  Preaching  textual  sermons  on 
certain  selected  portions  of  the  Bible  may  be  far  removed 
from  exposition. 

Exactly  the  way  in  which  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary 
teaches  dispensational  truth  is  now  before  the  public  in  eight 
volumes  on  Systematic  Theology  prepared  by  the  Editor. 
These  volumes  are  the  textbooks  used  in  the  courses  on  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  at  the  Seminary. 

ASTONISHING  Within  a  very  few  weeks  following  the  an- 
BOOK  SALES  nouncement  of  the  publication  of  the  Ed¬ 
itor’s  eight-volume  set  of  books  on  Syste¬ 
matic  Theology  the  entire  first  edition  of  2,500  sets  was  sold. 
The  second  edition  of  the  same  quantity  has  been  completed 
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by  the  printer  and  is  now  being  sold.  At  the  present  rate  of 
sales,  the  second  edition  will  soon  be  exhausted  also. 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Systematic  Theology  as  such 
has  never  been  popular  reading  and  sale  of  such  works  as 
have  been  published  has  been  slight,  it  is  reasonable  to  inves¬ 
tigate  why  the  books  by  the  Editor  have  experienced  such  a 
popular  reception.  It  is  suggested: 

1.  During  the  past  few  years  in  this  country  a  very  large 
company  of  Christians  have  gained  an  interest  in  the  deeper 
truths  of  the  Sacred  Text,  and  thus  many  who  are  not  of  the 
clergy  are  reaching  out  for  these  books  with  a  genuine 
interest. 

2.  As  none  before  it,  this  work  on  theology  is  premillen- 
nial.  Biblical,  dispensational,  and  fundamental,  all  of  which 
is  at  once  exceedingly  attractive  to  Bible-taught  believers. 
This  trend  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  many  gather  in  churches 
where  the  whole  Bible  is  presented. 

3.  The  price  on  these  books  is  much  lower  than  could 

reasonably  be  expected  as  books  are  sold  today.  This  lower 

price  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Christian  friends  provided  a 

fund  to  pay  for  the  manufacture  of  the  books,  all  without 

solicitation.  The  books  are  plated  so  they  need  not  be  set  in 
type  again,  nor  is  proofreading  required  in  future  printing. 
The  retail  price  is  $29.95  whereas  in  the  present  book-trade 
any  one  of  these  large  volumes,  beautifully  bound  and  per¬ 
fectly  printed,  would  cost  up  to  seven  or  eight  dollars.  Most 
emphatic  thanks  are  offered  to  those  who  w’ith  large  gifts 
made  the  present  publication  at  this  low  cost  possible. 

This  set  of  books  on  theology  will  be  of  untold  value  to 
graduates  of  Bible  institutes  who  did  not  have  a  systematic 
theology  in  their  course  of  study.  The  books  provide  a  plain 
and  easy  way  for  Christians  to  go  forward  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  deeper  truth  of  God’s  Word.  They  may  be  ordered  from 
any  regular  bookstore.  The  Seminary  Book  Room  in  Dallas 
Seminary  or  Van  Kampen  Press  in  Wheaton,  Illinois  can 
supply  the  books.  Further  information  will  be  available  upon 
request.  LEWIS  SPERRY  CHAFER 
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ALL  ONE  The  trend  in  modern  Christianity  resembles  the 
political  scene  of  our  times.  Both  church  and 
state  are  emphasizing  a  united  front.  Quite  alone  in  the 
midst  of  all  Christian  forces,  Rome  for  the  most  part  has 
veered  away  from  cooperation  with  others  in  Christendom. 
Without  considering  papal  reasons  for  staying  apart  from 
the  rest,  it  ought  to  be  admitted  by  the  unprejudiced  that 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages  stem  from  the  kind  of 
connection  proposed  for  Christian  people. 

It  is  only  right  that  both  the  good  and  bad  sides  to  this 
movement  in  the  church  be  recognized,  especially  so  when 
the  former  has  been  promoted  almost  to  the  oversight  of  the 
latter.  Of  course  there  are  benefits  for  religion  if  the  many 
denominations  and  sects  will  stop  contending  with  each  other 
long  enough  to  pool  their  resources  in  an  age  as  godless  as 
ours.  All  can  see  that.  But  what  of  the  possible  loss  involved? 

Foremost  among  the  dangers  is  a  hurt  to  our  testimony 
doctrinally.  Reformation  leaders  in  the  sixteenth  century 
forged  ahead  out  of  the  superstition  which  made  the  Dark 
Ages  what  they  were,  and  this  was  done  by  stating  the 
precious  truth  of  Scripture.  Today’s  leaders  cannot  duplicate 
such  an  advance,  this  time  from  the  thraldom  of  militant 
unbelief,  by  stating  how  little  they  can  accept  in  Scripture 
and  expressing  their  creed  in  terms  anyone  can  interpret  to 
suit  himself  and  his  division  of  the  church  universal.  Chris¬ 
tian  advance  comes  only  through  faith,  not  indifference  to 
doctrine.  If  modern  cooperation  among  Christians  is  to  get 
beyond  the  mere  verbal  or  humanitarian  stage,  doctrinal 
statements  must  never  be  slighted. 

After  all,  God’s  people  have  been  assembling  together 
during  the  past  decades  without  the  aid  of  special  organiza¬ 
tions  or  unifying  measures.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  the 
largest  Bible  conferences  of  our  day,  many  seminaries  and 
Bible  institutes,  foreign  mission  enterprises  and  kindred  tes¬ 
timony.  What  more  can  be  desired  except  along  this  line? 

John  Henry  Bennetch 
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Systematic  Theology 


THK  SAVING  WORK  OF  THE  TRU  NK  GOD 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Th.D.  (hon.) 

(Continued  from  the  October-December  Number,  IVIfS) 

C.  THE  RICHES  OF  DIVINE  GRACE 

5.  Forgiven  All  Trespasses.  In  the  sense  that  there  is 
now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus, 
believers  are  forgiven  all  trespasses.  The  declaration  of  Co- 
lossians  2:13 — “having  forgiven  you  all  trespasses” — covers 
all  trespasses,  past,  present,  and  future  (cf.  Eph.  1:7;  4:32; 
Col.  1:14;  3:13).  In  no  other  way  than  to  be  wholly  absolved 
before  God,  could  a  Christian  be  on  an  abiding  peace  footing 
with  God  or  could  he  be,  as  he  is,  justified  forever. 

The  divine  dealing  with  sin  is  doubtless  difficult  for  the 
human  mind  to  grasp,  especially  such  sins  as  have  not  yet 
been  committed.  However,  it  will  be  remembered  that  all  sin 
of  this  age  was  yet  future  when  Christ  died.  Its  power  to 
condemn  is  disannulled  forever.  In  this  connection  the  Holy 
Spirit  inquires,  “Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of 
God's  elect?”  and,  “Who  is  he  that  condemneth?”  The  in¬ 
spired  answers  are  conclusive:  God  justifies  rather  than 
charges  with  sin;  and  condemnation  has  been  laid  upon  An¬ 
other,  who  died,  who  is  risen,  who  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  for  us,  and  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us  (Rom. 
8:33-34).  This  chapter  of  Romans  which  begins  with  “no 
condemnation”  ends  with  “no  separation”;  but  such  complete 
forgiveness  is  possible  only  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  work 
in  bearing  sin  and  in  releasing  His  merit  to  those  who  are 
saved  through  His  mediation  and  are  in  Him.  Men  either 
stand  in  their  own  merit  or  in  the  merit  of  Christ.  If  they 
stand  in  their  own  merit — the  only  conception  that  is  within 
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the  range  of  reason  and  that  which  is  advocated  by  the 
Arminian  system — there  is  only  condemnation  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  before  God;  but  if  they  stand  in  the  merit  of  Christ, 
being  in  Him — whether  all  its  righteous  ground  is  compre¬ 
hended  or  not,  there  remains  naught  but  continued  union 
with  God  and  therefore  no  condemnation  and  no  separation. 

At  this  point  a  distinction  is  called  for  between  this 
abiding  judicial  forgiveness  and  the  oft-repeated  forgiveness 
within  the  family  of  God.  The  seeming  paradox  that  one  is 
forgiven  and  yet  must  be  forgiven,  is  explained  on  the  ground 
of  the  truth  that  there  are  two  whole  and  unrelated  spheres 
of  relationship  between  the  believer  and  God.  Regarding  his 
standing,  which  like  his  sonship  is  immutable  since  it  is  se¬ 
cured  by  his  place  in  Christ,  he  is  not  subject  to  condemna¬ 
tion  and  will  never  be  unjustified  or  separated  from  God. 
Regarding  his  state,  which  like  the  daily  conduct  of  a  son  is 
wholly  within  the  family  relationship,  he  must  be  both  for¬ 
given  and  cleansed  (1  John  1:9).  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
declares  that,  had  the  old  order  of  sacrifices  been  as  effica¬ 
cious  as  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  those  presenting  an  animal 
sacrifice  for  their  sin  would  “have  had  no  more  conscience 
of  sins”  (10:2).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  believer’s  por¬ 
tion  to  be  free  from  the  sense  of  the  condemnation  of  sin — 
he  never  thinks  of  himself  as  a  lost  soul,  if  at  all  instructed 
in  God’s  Word ;  however,  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Christian 
will  not  be  conscious  of  the  sins  he  commits.  Sin,  to  the  be¬ 
liever,  is  more  abhorrent  than  ever  it  could  have  been  before 
he  was  saved;  but,  when  sinning,  he  will  not  have  broken 
the  abiding  fact  of  his  union  with  God  though  he  has  injured 
his  communion  with  Him.  Within  the  family  relation — which 
relation  cannot  be  broken — he  may  sin  as  a  child  (without 
ceasing  to  be  a  child)  and  be  forgiven,  and  restored  back  into 
the  Father’s  fellowship  on  the  basis  of  his  own  confession  of 
his  sin  and  the  deeper  truth  that  Christ  has  borne  the  sin 
which  otherwise  would  condemn. 

None  of  the  believer’s  positions  before  God,  when  rightly 
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apprehended,  is  more  a  blessing  to  the  heart  than  the  fact 
that  all  condemnation  is  removed  forever,  God  for  Christ’s 
sake  having  forgiven  all  trespasses. 

6.  Vitally  Conjoined  to  Christ  for  the  Judgment  of 
THE  Old  Man  “unto  a  New  Walk.”  The  essential  doctrine 
of  union  with  Christ  appears  as  the  basis  of  many  of  these 
riches  of  divine  grace.  In  the  present  aspect  of  truth,  only 
that  which  has  to  do  with  the  death  of  Christ  unto  the  sin 
nature  is  in  view,  and  the  central  passage  which  declares 
this  truth  is  Romans  6:1-10.  This  important  Scripture  will 
be  brought  forward  in  various  places  in  this  work  on  theol¬ 
ogy,  but  always  it  will  be  pointed  out  that  it  refers  neither 
to  self- judgment  by  self-crucifixion  nor  to  a  mode  of  ritual 
baptism.  If  the  passage  does  not  contemplate  more  than  these 
interpretations  imply,  one  of  the  most  vital  truths  of  the 
New  Testament  is  deprived  of  its  most  important  affirmation. 
The  death  of  Christ,  quite  apart  from  its  achievement  as  a 
final  dealing  with  sins,  is  a  judgment  of  the  sin  nature, 
which  judgment  does  not  mean  that  that  nature  is  rendered 
incapable  of  action  or  that  it  is  changed  in  its  character;  it 
does  mean  that  a  perfect  judgment  is  gained  against  it  and 
that  God  is  now  righteously  free  to  deal  with  that  nature  as 
a  judged  thing.  The  evil  character  of  that  nature  does  not, 
after  it  is  judged,  restrain  the  Holy  Spirit  from  curbing  its 
power  for  us.  Thus,  by  faith  in  the  indwelling  Spirit,  the 
believer  may  be  delivered  from  the  reigning  power  of  sin 
and  on  the  ground  of  Christ’s  death  as  a  judgment  of  the 
sin  nature.  This  feature  of  Christ’s  death  is  substitutionary 
to  the  last  degree.  The  central  passage  asserts  that  the  death 
of  Christ  is  so  definitely  an  act  in  behalf  of  the  believer,  that 
it  is  a  cocrucifixion,  a  codeath,  a  coburial,  and  a  coresurrec¬ 
tion  (cf.  Col.  2:12).  The  application  of  this  truth  is  not  an 
injunction  to  enact  all  or  any  part  of  it;  it  is  rather  some¬ 
thing  about  himself  which  the  Christian  is  to  believe  or 
reckon  to  be  true,  being,  as  it  is,  the  ground  upon  which  he 
may  by  an  intelligent  faith  claim  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  the  inbred  sin  nature. 
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To  be  placed  thus  permanently  before  God  as  one  for 
whom  Christ  has  died  a  judgment  death  against  the  sin 
nature  is  a  position  of  privilege  of  infinite  blessedness. 

7.  Free  from  the  Law.  As  now  considered,  the  law  is 
more  than  a  code  or  set  of  rules  governing  conduct.  Too 
often  it  is  thought  that  to  be  free  from  the  law  is  to  be 
excused  from  doing  the  things  which  the  law  prescribes, 
and,  because  the  law  is  “holy,  and  just,  and  good,”  it  is 
difficult  for  many  to  accept  the  New  Testament  teaching 
that  the  law  is  not  the  prescribed  rule  of  life  for  the  believer. 
Why,  indeed,  it  is  inquired,  should  the  believer  do  other  than 
to  pursue  that  which  is  holy,  just,  and  good?  Over  against 
this  idea  is  the  uncompromising  warning  to  the  Christian 
that  he  by  the  death  of  Christ  is  free  from  the  law  (cf.  John 
1:17;  Acts  15:24-29;  Rom.  6:14;  7:2-6;  2  Cor.  3:6-13;  Gal. 
6:18).  In  one  passage  alone — Romans  6:14 — the  child  of  God 
is  told  that  he  is  not  under  the  law,  and  in  another — Romans 
7:2-6 — ^he  is  said  to  be  both  dead  to  the  law  and  delivered 
from  the  law.  Since  every  ideal  or  principle  of  the  law,  ex¬ 
cept  the  fourth  commandment,  is  carried  forward  and  re¬ 
stated  and  incorporated  in  the  grace  manner  of  life,  it  hardly 
seems  reasonable  to  contend  that  the  believer  should  be 
warned  so  positively  against  doing  the  things  contained  in 
the  law.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  law  is  a  system  demanding  human  merit,  while 
the  injunctions  addressed  to  the  Christian  under  grace  are 
unrelated  to  human  merit.  Since  the  child  of  God  is  already 
accepted  in  the  Beloved  and  stands  forever  in  the  merit  of 
Christ,  application  of  the  merit  system  to  him  is  both  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  unscriptural.  When  the  principles  contained  in 
the  merit  system  reappear  in  the  grace  injunctions,  it  is 
always  with  this  vital  change  in  their  character.  It  is  one 
thing  to  do  a  thing  that  is  contained  in  the  law  in  order  that 
one  may  be  accepted  or  blessed ;  it  is  a  wholly  different  thing 
to  do  those  same  things  because  one  is  accepted  and  blessed. 
Free<lom  from  the  merit  obligation  is  that  “liberty”  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  Galatians  5:1.  It  is  not  liberty  to  do 
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evil;  but  it  is  a  perfect  relief  from  the  crushing  burden — the 
yoke  of  bondage  (Acts  15:10) — of  works  of  merit. 

To  be  “free  from  the  law”  (Rom.  8:2),  to  be  “dead  to  the 
law”  (Rom.  7:4),  and  to  be  “delivered  from  the  law”  (Rom. 
7:6;  cf.  Rom.  6:14;  2  Cor.  3:11;  Gal.  3:25),  describe  a 
position  in  grace  before  God  which  is  rich  and  full  unto  ever¬ 
lasting  blessing. 

8.  Children  of  God.  To  be  born  anew  by  the  regenerat¬ 
ing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  a  relationship  in  which 
God  the  First  Person  becomes  a  legitimate  Father  and  the 
saved  one  becomes  a  legitimate  child,  is  a  position  w’hich  is 
but  dimly  apprehended  by  any  human  being  in  this  world. 
This  far-flung  reality  is  more  a  matter  of  heavenly  values 
than  of  the  earth.  Nevertheless,  this  very  regeneration  is  one 
of  the  foundational  realities  of  everyone  who  has  believed 
upon  Christ  as  Savior.  This  birth  from  above  accomplishes  a 
measureless  transformation.  To  be  born  into  an  earthly 
home  of  outstanding  character  is  of  great  advantage,  but  to 
be  born  of  God  w’ith  every  right  and  title  belonging  to  that 
position — an  heir  of  God  and  a  joint  heir  w  ith  Jesus  Christ 
— passes  the  range  of  human  understanding.  This  new  exist¬ 
ence  is  not  only  intensely  real,  but  it,  like  all  begotten  life, 
is  everlasting  in  its  very  nature.  The  theme  is  so  vast  that  it 
includes  other  positions  and  possessions  w’hich,  in  turn,  wdll 
be  mentioned  as  this  analysis  progresses. 

Varied  terms  are  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  identify 
this  new  birth.  Each  of  these  is  distinct  in  itself  and  re¬ 
vealing. 

Born  again.  It  is  of  more  than  passing  import  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  selected  Nicodemus,  the  most  religious  and 
ideal  man  of  his  day  in  Judaism,  to  w’hom  and  as  applied  to 
himself  Christ  declared  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth.  The 
word  5v(odEv  is  rendered  anew,  and  its  implication  is  that 
it  is  not  only  an  actual  birth,  but  it  is  new’  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  no  part  of  that  first  birth  w'hich  is  after  the  flesh.  It 
is  not  a  reordering  or  revising  of  the  birth  by  the  flesh.  It 
is  new  in  the  sense  that  it  is  complete  in  itself  and  no  product 
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of  the  llesh.  Of  this  distinction  Christ  said,  “That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit”  (John  3:6).  Other  confirming  passages  are 
John  1:12-13;  1  Peter  1:23. 

Regenerated,  This  expressive  term  which  appears  in 
Titus  3:5 — “by  the  washing  of  regeneration” — conveys  the 
same  idea  of  a  rebirth.  The  passage  relates  a  cleansing  to 
this  birth,  but  the  birth  does  not  consist  in  a  mere  cleansing 
of  the  old  being;  it  is  rather  that  a  cleansing,  like  forgive¬ 
ness,  accompanies  the  regeneration. 

Quickened.  The  word  quickened  expresses  the  thought 
that  an  object  is  made  alive  that  did  not  possess  that  life 
before.  Through  regeneration  by  the  Spirit,  as  in  the  case 
with  the  flesh,  there  is  an  impartation  of  life.  Regeneration 
imparts  the  divine  nature.  Attention  should  be  given  also  to 
Ephesians  2:1  and  Colossians  2:13. 

Sons  of  God.  This  title,  used  many  times  (cf.  2  Cor.  6:18; 
Gal.  3:26,  R.V. ;  1  John  3:2),  publishes  the  true  relationship 
between  God  and  those  who  are  saved.  They  are  sons  of 
God,  not  by  a  mere  title  or  pretense,  but  by  actual  generation 
the  offspring  of  God.  The  reality  which  the  title  designates 
cannot  be  taken  too  literally. 

A  new  creation.  Thus  again,  and  by  language  both  ap¬ 
propriate  and  emphatic,  the  mighty  creative  power  of  God 
is  seen  to  be  engaged  in  the  salvation  of  men.  As  respects 
their  salvation  it  is  said  that  they  are  His  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus.  That  exalted  new  creation  is  not 
only  the  direct  work  of  God,  but  owes  all  that  it  is  to  its 
vital  relation  to  Christ  Jesus. 

9.  Adopted.  The  peculiar  position  of  one  who  is  adopted 
is  an  important  feature  of  the  riches  of  divine  grace.  Its 
unique  place  in  the  following  passage  indicates  its  major 
import:  “According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without 
blame  before  him  in  love:  having  predestinated  us  unto  the 
adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will”  (Eph.  1:4-5).  In  attempting 
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to  discover  what  this  position  really  is,  it  is  needful  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  divine  adoption  has  almost  nothing  in  common 
with  that  form  of  it  as  accepted  and  practiced  among  men. 
According  to  human  custom,  adoption  is  a  means  whereby 
an  outsider  may  become  a  member  of  a  family.  It  is  a  legal 
way  to  create  father  and  son  relationship  as  a  substitute  for 
father  and  son  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  divine  adoption, 
while  referring  both  to  Israel’s  kinship  to  God  (Rom.  9:4) 
and  to  redemption  of  the  believer’s  body  (Rom.  8:23),  is 
primarily  a  divine  act  by  which  one  already  a  child  by  actual 
birth  through  the  Spirit  of  God  is  placed  forward  as  an  adult 
son  in  his  relation  to  God.  At  the  moment  of  regeneration, 
the  believer,  being  born  of  God  and  therefore  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  God,  is  advanced  in  relationship  and  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  position  of  an  adult  son.  All  childhood  and  adol¬ 
escent  years,  which  are  normal  in  human  experience,  are 
excluded  in  spiritual  sonship  and  the  newly  born  believer  is 
at  once  in  possession  of  freedom  from  tutors  and  governors 
— who  symbolize  the  law  principle — and  is  responsible  to  live 
the  full-orbed  spiritual  life  of  an  adult  son  in  the  Father’s 
household.  No  period  of  irresponsible  childhood  is  recognized. 
There  is  no  body  of  Scripture  which  undertakes  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  beginners  in  the  Christian  life  as  in  distinction 
to  those  who  are  mature.  Whatever  God  says  to  the  old  and 
established  saint.  He  says  to  every  believer — including  those 
most  recently  regenerated.  There  should  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing  respecting  the  “babe  in  Christ,”  mentioned  in  1  Corin¬ 
thians  3:1,  who  is  a  babe  because  of  carnality  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  immaturity  of  years  in  the  Christian  life.  In  human 
experience  legitimate  birth  and  adoption  never  combine  in 
the  same  person.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  father  to  adopt 
his  own  child.  In  the  realm  of  divine  adoption,  every  child 
born  of  God  is  adopted  at  the  moment  he  is  born.  He  is 
placed  before  God  as  a  mature,  responsible  son.  Thus  adop¬ 
tion  becomes  one  of  the  important  divine  undertakings  in 
the  salvation  of  men  and  is  a  position  of  great  importance. 

10.  Acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  As  a  position 
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before  God,  none  could  be  more  elevated  or  consuminating 
than  that  a  believer  should  be  “made  accepted  in  the  be¬ 
loved"  (Eph.  1:6)  and  “acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ" 
(1  Pet.  2:5).  Such  an  estate  is  closely  akin  to  that  already 
mentioned  wherein  there  is  no  condemnation,  and  to  that, 
yet  to  be  considered,  of  justification;  but  this  aspect  of  truth 
not  only  announces  the  marvelous  fact  that  the  Christian 
is  accepted,  but  grounds  that  acceptance  on  the  position  which 
he  holds  in  Christ.  As  definitely  as  any  member  that  might 
be  joined  to  a  human  body  would  partake  of  all  that  the 
person  is  to  whom  it  is  joined — in  honor  and  position — so  per¬ 
fectly  and  rightfully  a  member  joined  to  Christ  by  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  partakes  of  all  that  Christ  is.  In  respect 
to  this  union  with  Christ  and  that  which  it  provides,  wonder¬ 
ful  declarations  are  made: 

a.  MADE  RIGHTEOUS.  Reference  here  is  neither  to  any 
merit  nor  good  works  on  the  part  of  the  individual  believer, 
nor  has  it  the  slightest  reference  to  the  unquestioned  truth 
that  God  is  Himself  a  righteous  Being.  It  rather  represents 
that  standing  or  quality  which  Christ  released  by  His  death 
according  to  the  sweet-savor  aspect  of  it,  and  which  right¬ 
fully  becomes  the  believer’s  portion  through  his  living  union 
with  Christ.  It  is  righteousness  imputed  to  the  believer  on 
the  .sole  condition  that  he  has  believed  on  Christ  as  his 
Savior.  Two  major  realities  which  constitute  a  Christian  are: 
imparted  eternal  life  (John  20:31)  and  imputed  righteousne.ss 
(2  Cor.  5:21).  Of  the  two  great  salvation  books  in  the  New 
Te.stament,  it  may  be  said  of  John’s  Gospel  that  it  stresses 
the  gift  of  eternal  life,  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  that  it  .stresses  imputed  righteousness.  Eternal 
life  is  defined  as  “Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory”  (Col. 
1:27),  and  imputed  righteou.sness  is  ba.sed  on  the  truth  that 
the  believer  is  in  Christ.  These  two  supreme  truths  are  com¬ 
pressed  by  Christ  into  seven  brief  and  simple  words,  when 
He  said:  “ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you"  (John  14:20).  Whether  it 
be  the  reception  of  eternal  life  or  of  imputed  righteousness, 
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but  one  condition  is  imposed  on  the  human  side,  namely,  to 
believe  on  Christas  Savior  (John  3:16;  Rom.  3:22). 

In  an  earlier  treatment  of  this  theme  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  imputed  righteousness  have  been  recorded  and  the 
extended  body  of  Scripture  bearing  on  this  doctrine  has  been 
cited.  The  believer  is  “acceptable  to  God,”  even  the  infinitely 
holy  God,  since  he  has  been  made  accepted  in  the  Beloved; 
and  this  constitutes  a  transforming  feature  of  the  riches  of 
divine  grace. 

b.  SANCTIFIED  POSITIONALLY.  That  there  is  a  positional 
sanctification  which  is  secured  by  union  with  Christ  has  too 
often  been  overlooked,  and,  because  of  this  neglect,  theories 
of  a  supposed  sinless  perfection  in  daily  life  have  been  in¬ 
ferred  from  those  Scriptures  which  assert  the  truth  that 
the  believer  has  been  “perfected  forever”  through  his  sancti¬ 
fication.  The  point  of  misunderstanding  is  with  regard  to  the 
design  of  sanctification,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  setting 
apart  of  a  person  or  thing,  a  classifying.  It  is  thus  that 
Christ  sanctified  Himself  by  becoming  the  Savior  of  the  lost 
with  all  that  that  involved  (John  17:19),  which  sanctifica¬ 
tion  certainly  could  not  imply  any  improvement  in  moral 
character  on  His  part.  Likewise,  the  sanctification  of  an 
inanimate  object,  such  as  the  gold  of  the  temple  or  the  gift 
on  the  altar  (Matt.  23:17,  19),  indicates  that  a  moral  change 
in  the  thing  sanctified  is  not  demanded.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  sanctification  of  a  person,  the  moral  change  in  that 
person’s  life  may  not  be  the  result  of  sanctification;  but  no 
person  or  thing  is  sanctified  without  being  set  apart  or  classi¬ 
fied  thereby.  Christ  has  been  “made  unto  us  .  .  .  sanctifica¬ 
tion”  (1  Cor.  1:30),  and  the  Corinthians — even  when  being 
corrected  for  evil  practices — are  assured  that  they  were  not 
only  “washed”  and  “justified,”  but  that  they  were  “sancti¬ 
fied”  (1  Cor.  6:11).  Such  sanctification  was  neither  the  state 
of  those  believers  nor  did  it  refer  to  their  ultimate  trans¬ 
formation  when  they  would  appear  in  glory  (Eph.  5:27;  1 
John  3:2).  It  evidently  indicated  that  greatest  of  all  classifi¬ 
cations,  which  resulted  in  the  standing  and  position  of  every 
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believer  when  he  enters  the  New  Creation  through  being 
joined  to  Christ  and  partakes  of  all  that  Christ  is.  This  truth 
is  declared  in  the  phrase, 

C.  PERFECTED  FOREVER.  This  consummating  phrase  ap¬ 
pears  in  Hebrews  10 :14  and  applies  equally  to  every  believer. 
It,  too,  relates  to  the  Christian’s  standing  and  position  in 
Christ.  Such  a  union  with  Christ  secures  the  perfection  of 
the  Son  of  God  for  the  child  of  God. 

d.  MADE  ACCEPTED  IN  THE  BELOVED.  The  student  WOuld 
do  well  to  observe  the  force  of  the  word  made  as  it  appears 
in  a  considerable  number  of  passages,  where  it  indicates  that 
the  thing  accomplished  is  not  wrought  by  the  believer  for 
himself,  but  is  the  work  of  God  for  him.  If  he  is  made 
something  which  he  was  not  before,  it  is  evidently  the  work 
of  another  in  his  behalf.  In  this  instance,  the  believer  is  said 
to  be  made  accepted.  He  is  accepted  on  the  part  of  God  who, 
because  of  His  infinite  holiness,  could  accept  no  one  less  per¬ 
fect  than  Himself.  All  of  this  is  provided  for  on  the  basis 
of  the  truth  that  the  believer  is  made  accepted  “in  the  be¬ 
loved”  (Eph.  1:6).  Without  the  slightest  strain  upon  His 
holiness,  God  accepts  those  who  are  in  union  with  His  Son; 
and  this  glorious  fact,  that  the  one  who  is  saved  is  accepted, 
constitutes  a  measureless  feature  of  divine  grace. 

e.  MADE  MEET.  Here,  again,  the  word  made  with  all  its 
significance  appears,  but  with  respect  to  that  requirement 
which  must  be  demanded  of  all  who  would  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  in  heaven.  The  text  in  which  this  assuring 
phrase  occurs  is  Colossians  1 :12,  and  it  asserts  that  the  be¬ 
liever  is,  even  now,  fitted  for  that  celestial  glory:  “giving 
thanks  unto  the  Father,  which  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  par¬ 
takers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.”  No  mere 
pretense  or  bold  assumption  is  indicated  in  this  passage.  The 
least  believer,  being  in  Christ,  is  even  now  made  meet  to  be 
a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  It  there¬ 
fore  becomes  no  arrogance  or  vainglory  to  accept  this  state¬ 
ment  of  God’s  Word  as  true,  and  as  true  from  the  moment 
one  believes  on  Christ  as  Savior. 
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To  be  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ  (1  Pet.  2:5),  is 
a  reality  in  every  aspect  of  it  and  this  truth,  incomprehen¬ 
sible  as  it  is,  constitutes  an  important  item  in  the  whole 
field  of  the  riches  of  fifrace  in  Christ  Jesus. 

11.  Justified.  No  present  position  in  which  the  believer 
is  placed  is  more  exalted  and  consummating  than  that  of 
being  justified  by  God.  By  justification  the  saved  one  is  lifted 
far  above  the  position  of  one  who  depends  on  divine  gener¬ 
osity  and  magnanimity,  to  the  estate  of  one  whom  God  has 
declared  justified  forever,  which  estate  the  holy  justice  of 
God  is  as  much  committed  to  defend  as  ever  that  holy  justice 
was  before  committed  to  condemn.  Theological  definitions 
respecting  justification  are  more  traditional  than  Biblical. 
Only  inattention  to  Scripture  can  account  for  the  confusion 
of  justification  with  divine  forgiveness  of  sin.  It  is  true  that 
each  of  these  is  an  act  of  God  in  response  to  saving  faith, 
that  none  are  forgiven  who  are  not  justified,  and  that  none 
are  justified  who  are  not  forgiven;  but  in  no  particular  do 
these  great  divine  undertakings  coalesce.  Likewise,  though 
they  are  translated  from  the  same  Greek  root,  the  terms 
righteousness  (imputed)  and  justification  represent  wholly 
different  conceptions.  The  believer  is  constituted  righteous  by 
virtue  of  his  position  in  Christ,  but  he  is  justified  by  a  de¬ 
claratory  decree  of  God.  Righteousness  imputed  is  the  abid¬ 
ing  fact,  and  justification  is  the  divine  recognition  of  that 
fact.  In  other  considerations  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
incorporated  in  this  general  work,  a  more  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  is  undertaken,  including  the  scope  of  this  divine  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  God  justifies  the  ungodly  (Rom.  4:5)  without 
a  cause  (Rom.  3:24),  and  on  a  ground  so  worthy,  so  laudable, 
and  so  unblemished  that  He  Himself  remains  just  when  He 
justifies.  He  reserves  every  aspect  of  this  measureless  benefit 
to  Himself,  for  the  only  human  obligation  is  that  of  believing 
in  Jesus  (Rom.  3:26).  It  is  the  Christian’s  right  to  count  this 
work  done  and  to  say,  as  in  Romans  5:1,  “Therefore  being 
justified  by  faith  .  .  .”  Though  language  may  describe  it,  only 
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the  Spirit  of  God  can  cause  the  mind  to  realize  this  essential 
position  so  elevated  and  so  glorified. 

12.  Made  Nigh.  The  saved  one,  according  to  Ephesians 
2:13,  is  said  to  be  “made  nigh.”  This  text  states:  “But  now 
in  Christ  Jesus  ye  who  sometimes  were  far  off  are  made  nigh 
by  the  blood  of  Christ.”  As  seen  before,  the  word  made  is 
significant  in  that  it  assigns  the  whole  undertaking  to  an¬ 
other  than  the  one  who  receives  the  blessing.  Various  terms 
are  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  describe  the  close 
relation  which  is  set  up  and  exists  between  God  and  the  be¬ 
liever.  To  be  “made  nigh”  is  not  only  a  work  of  Gcd,  but  is 
to  be  brought  into  a  relationship  to  God  which  is  of  infinite 
perfection  and  completeness.  To  it  nothing  could  be  added  in 
time  or  eternity.  What  such  a  nearness  may  mean  to  the 
Christian  when  he  is  present  with  the  L#ord  cannot  be  anti¬ 
cipated  in  this  life;  nevertheless,  the  reality  which  the  phrase 
made  nigh  connotes  is  as  cogent  an  acquirement  at  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian’s  salvation  as  it  will  be  at  any  point  in 
eternity. 

Divinely  wrought  positions  are  often  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  Christian  experience.  This  is  true  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand.  While,  as  has  been  stated,  the  position  which  is 
described  as  nigh  to  God  is  itself  complete  and  final,  the  one 
who  is  thus  nigh  is  exhorted  to  “draw  nigh”  to  God.  It  is 
written:  “Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you. 
Cleanse  your  hands,  ye  sinners;  and  purify  your  hearts,  ye 
double  minded”  (James  4:8) ;  “Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true 
heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled 
from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure 
water”  (Heb.  10:22).  These  exhortations  belong  wholly  in 
the  realm  of  Christian  experience,  in  which  realm  there  may 
be  a  consciousness,  more  or  less  real,  of  personal  fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  (1  John  1:3).  The  process  by 
which  a  believer  may  draw  nigh — as  required  by  James  and 
in  response  to  which  God  will  Himself  draw  nigh  to  the  be¬ 
liever — is  that  of  a  confession  of  sin  and  an  adjustment  of 
one’s  life  to  the  will  of  God.  Over  against  this  it  will  be  ob- 
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served  that,  whether  in  fellowship  or  out  of  fellowship  as 
respects  conscious  experience,  the  Christian  is,  because  of 
his  position  in  Christ,  ever  and  alw^ays  made  nigh. 

13.  Delivered  from  the  Power  of  Darkness.  As  de¬ 
clared  in  Colossians  1 :13,  this  special  pooition,  described  here 
in  this  passage,  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  all  the 
Scripture  bearing  on  the  Christian’s  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  Satan  and  his  evil  spirits.  Previously,  certain 
passages  have  been  cited  relative  to  the  power  of  Satan  over 
the  unsaved.  One  passage,  2  Corinthians  4:3-4,  reveals  the 
blinding  power  of  Satan  over  the  unregenerate  person’s 
mind  respecting  the  gospel;  Ephesians  2:1-2  declares  the 
whole  company  of  the  lost — designated  “children  of  disobe¬ 
dience”  (disobedient  in  the  headship  of  disobedient  Adam) — 
to  be  energized  by  Satan ;  1  John  5 :19  states  that  the  cosmos 
world,  in  contrast  to  believers  who  are  of  God,  “lieth  in” 
the  wicked  one.  The  passage  under  consideration — Colossians 
1:13 — reads:  “who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his 
dear  Son.”  It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  passages,  to 
which  reference  is  made,  assert  that  the  unsaved  are  under 
the  power  of  Satan  and  that  the  believer  is  delivered  from 
that  power,  though  he  must  continue  to  wage  a  warfare 
against  these  powers  of  darkness;  and  the  Apostle  assures 
the  Christian  of  the  victory  made  possible  by  an  attitude  of 
faith  in  the  Lord  (Eph.  6:10-12).  The  same  Apostle,  when 
relating  his  own  divine  commission,  mentions  one  certain 
result  of  his  ministry,  namely,  that  the  unsaved  were  to  be 
turned  “from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God”  (Acts  26:18). 

To  be  liberated  thus  is  a  great  reality  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  major  positions  into  which  the  believer  is  brought 
through  divine  grace. 

14.  Translated  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His 
Love.  As  Dean  Alford  points  out  in  exposition  of  Colossians 
1:13  (N.T.  for  English  Readers,  new  ed.,  in  loc.),  the  trans¬ 
lation  into  the  kingdom  is  “strictly  local”;  that  is,  it  is 
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now  that  it  is  accomplished,  when  saving  faith  is  exercised, 
and  the  entrance  is  into  the  present  form  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  Christ.  Two  other  passages  shed  light  upon  this 
great  change  which  is  experienced  by  all  who  pass  from  the 
lost  estate  to  the  saved  estate:  “that  ye  would  walk  worthy 
of  God,  who  hath  called  you  unto  his  kingdom  and  glory” 
(1  Thess.  2:12);  “For  so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered 
unto  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Pet.  1:11).  In  Colossians 
1:13,  the  term  “translated”  evidently  refers  to  the  removal 
from  the  sphere  of  Satan’s  dominion  to  that  of  Christ.  The 
kingdom  is  that  of  God,  which  may  be  considered  also  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His  love.  Entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  by  the  new  birth  (John  3:5).  Such  a  position  is 
far  more  than  merely  to  be  delivered  from  darkness,  however 
much  the  advantage  of  that  may  be;  it  is  to  be  inducted  into 
and  established  in  the  kingdom  of  God’s  dear  Son. 

15.  On  the  Rock,  Christ  Jesus.  In  the  consideration  of 
divine  grace  as  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  lost,  it  is  essential, 
as  in  other  matters  of  similar  import,  to  distinguish  between 
the  foundation  and  the  superstructure.  In  the  parable  of  the 
two  houses — one  built  upon  the  rock  and  one  built  upon  the 
sand  (Matt.  7:24-27) — Christ  made  no  reference  to  the  super¬ 
structure,  but  rather  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
foundation.  The  smallest  edifice  built  on  the  rock  will  endure 
the  tests  which  try  foundations,  and  only  because  the  rock 
endures.  Over  against  this,  the  Apostle  writes  (1  Cor.  3:9- 
15)  of  the  superstructure  which  is  built  upon  the  rock,  which 
superstructure  is  to  be  tested  by  fire.  Reference  is  thus  made, 
not  to  salvation,  but  to  the  works  in  which  the  Christian 
engages.  It  is  not  character  building,  but  Christian  service. 
There  are,  again,  two  general  classes  of  superstructure  being 
built  upon  Christ  the  Rock,  and  these  are  likened  to  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble,  on  the  other  hand.  As  gold  and  silver  are 
refined  by  fire,  and  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  are  consumed  by 
fire,  so  the  judgment  of  Christian  service  is  likened  to  fire 
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in  which  the  gold  and  silver  will  stand  the  test  and  receive 
a  reward,  while  that  which  corresponds  to  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble  will  suffer  loss.  It  is  declared,  however,  that  the  be¬ 
liever  who  suffers  loss  in  respect  to  his  reward  for  service 
will  himself  be  saved,  though  passing  through  that  fire  which 
destroys  his  unworthy  service. 

The  important  truth  to  be  recognized  at  this  point  is 
that,  while  the  unsaved  build  upon  the  sand,  all  Christians 
are  standing  and  building  on  the  Rock,  Christ  Jesus.  They 
are  thus  secure  with  respect  to  salvation  through  the  merit 
of  Christ,  apart  from  their  own  worthiness  or  faithfulness. 
While  this  figure  used  by  Christ  does  not  lend  itself  to  a 
literal  development  in  every  particular,  it  is  clearly  stated 
by  this  object  lesson  that  Christ  is  the  Foundation  on  which 
the  Christian  stands  and  on  which  he  builds.  To  be  taken  off 
the  sand  foundation  and  to  be  placed  on  the  enduring  Rock 
which  is  Christ,  constitutes  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of 
divine  grace. 

16.  A  Gift  from  God  the  Father  to  Christ.  No  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  the  saints  could  be  more  laden  with 
reality  than  that  time  when,  as  a  consummation  of  His  re¬ 
demptive  mission — foreseen  from  all  eternity  and  itself  the 
determining  factor  in  the  character  of  all  ages  to  come, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  reviewed  in  prayer  to  the  Father  that 
which  He  had  achieved  by  His  advent  into  this  cosmos  world. 
He  fully  intended  for  His  own  who  are  in  this  world  to  hear 
what  He  said  in  that  incomparable  prayer  (John  17:13).  De¬ 
vout  minds  will  ponder  eagerly  every  word  spoken  concern¬ 
ing  themselves  under  such  august  and  solemn  circumstances. 
What,  indeed,  would  be  the  designation  by  which  believers 
will  be  identified  by  the  Son?  What  appellation  is  proper  in 
such  converse?  What  cognomen  answers  the  highest  ideal  and 
conception  in  the  mind  of  Deity  with  respect  to  Christians? 
Assuredly,  the  superlative  title,  whatever  it  is,  would  be 
employed  by  the  Son  when  He  presents  formally  His  own, 
and  petitions  the  Father  in  their  belief.  Seven  times  in  this 
prayer  by  one  form  or  another  and  quite  exclusively  His 
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saved  ones  are  referred  to  as  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me. 
Nothing  but  ignorance  of  the  great  transaction  which  is 
intimated  in  this  title  will  explain  the  inattention  of  Chris¬ 
tians  to  this  descriptive  name.  When  it  is  considered,  it  is 
seen  that  in  the  background  are  two  important  doctrines, 
namely,  that  all  creatures  belong  inherently  to  their  Creator 
and,  hence,  that  in  sovereign  election  He  has  determined  in 
past  ages  a  company  designed  to  be  a  peculiar  treasure  for 
His  Son;  but  the  title  itself  tells  its  own  story  of  surpassing 
interest  and  importance,  which  is,  that  the  Father  has  given 
each  believer  to  the  Son.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  Father  gives  a  company  of  people  to  the  Son.  In  Psalm 
2:6-9  it  is  predicted  that,  at  His  second  advent  and  when  He 
is  seated  upon  the  Davadic  throne,  the  then  rebellious  and 
raging  nations  will  be  given  by  Jehovah  to  the  Messiah.  The 
imagination  will  not  have  gone  far  astray  if  it  pictures  a 
situation  in  eternity  past  when  the  Father  presents  individual 
believers  separately  to  the  Son — each  representing  a  particu¬ 
lar  import  and  value  not  approached  by  another.  Like  a 
chest  of  jewels,  collected  one  by  one  and  wholly  diverse,  these 
love  gifts  appear  before  the  eyes  of  the  Son  of  God.  Should 
one  be  missing.  He,  the  Savior,  would  be  rendered  inexpres¬ 
sibly  poor.  Immeasurable  and  unknowable  riches  of  grace  are 
latent  in  that  superlative  cognomen,  fhoae  whom  Thov  haat 
Me. 

Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield’s  comment  on  this  truth  is  clear  and 
forceful:  “Seven  times  Jesus  speaks  of  believers  as  given  to 
Him  by  the  Father  (vs.  2,  6  [twice],  9,  11,  12,  24).  Jesus 
Christ  is  God’s  love-gift  to  the  world  (John  3:16),  and  be¬ 
lievers  are  the  Father’s  love-gift  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  Christ 
who  commits  the  believer  to  the  Father  for  safe-keeping,  so 
that  the  believer’s  security  rests  upon  the  Father’s  faithful¬ 
ness  to  His  Son  Jesus  Christ”  (Scofield  Refereyice  Bible,  p. 
1139). 

17.  Circumcised  in  Christ.  One  of  the  Apostle’s  three¬ 
fold  divisions  of  humanity  is  the  “Uncircumcision”  with  ref- 
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erence  to  unregenerate  Gentiles,  “the  Circumcision  in  the 
flesh  made  by  hands”  with  reference  to  Israel,  and  the  “cir¬ 
cumcision  made  without  hands”  with  reference  to  Christians 
(Eph.  2:11;  Col.  2:11).  However,  the  important  truth  that 
the  believer  has  been  circumcised  with  a  circumcision  made 
without  hands  and  wholly  apart  from  the  flesh,  is  the  grace 
position  which  is  now  in  view.  In  the  Colossians  passage  (2: 
11),  the  believer’s  spiritual  circumcision  is  said  to  be  the 
“putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circum¬ 
cision  of  Christ.”  Two  closely  related  words  occur  in  this 
passage,  namely,  body  (au)^a)  and  flesh  (ou^i).  The  physical 
body  does  not  commit  sin  except  as  it  is  dominated  by  the 
flesh — which  flesh  includes  the  soul  and  spirit,  and  manifests 
that  fallen  nature  which  all  possess,  saved  and  unsaved  alike. 
The  physical  body  is  not  put  off  in  a  literal  sense,  but,  being 
the  instrument  or  sphere  of  sin’s  manifestation,  the  flesh 
with  its  “body  of  sin”  may  be  annulled  (Rom.  6:6),  or  ren¬ 
dered  inoperative  for  the  time  being.  As  the  sin  nature  was 
judged  by  Christ  in  His  death,  so  the  believer,  because  of  his 
vital  place  in  Christ,  partakes  of  that  “putting  off”  which 
Christ  accomplished,  and  which  fell  as  a  circumcision  upon 
Him  and  becomes  a  spiritual  circumcision  to  the  one  for 
whom  Christ  substituted.  It  is  a  circumcision  made  “without 
hands.”  To  stand  thus  before  God  as  one  whose  sin  nature, 
or  flesh,  has  been  judged  and  for  whom  a  way  of  deliverance 
from  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  has  been  secured,  is  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  grace  has  provided,  and  is  blessed  indeed. 

18.  Partakers  op  the  Holy  and  Royal  Priesthood. 
In  his  First  Epistle,  Peter  declares  that  the  believers  form  a 
holy  priesthood  (2:5)  and  a  royal  priesthood  (2:9),  and  their 
royalty  is  again  asserted  by  John  when  in  Revelation  1:6 
(R.V.)  they  are  titled  “a  kingdom  .  .  .  priests,”  or  according 
to  another  reading  (A.V.),  “kings  and  priests.”  The  truth 
that  Christ  is  a  king-priest  is  reflected  here.  The  believer  de¬ 
rives  all  his  positions  and  possessions  from  Christ.  The  child 
of  God  is  therefore  a  priest  now  because  of  his  relation  to 
Christ  the  High  Priest,  and  he  will  yet  reign  with  Christ  a 
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thousand  years — when  Christ  takes  His  earthly  throne  (Rev. 
5:10;  cf.  2  Tim.  2:12). 

Priesthood  has  passed  through  certain  well-defined  stages 
or  aspects.  The  patriarchs  were  priests  over  their  households. 
Later,  to  Israel  was  offered  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  king¬ 
dom  of  priests  (Ex.  19:6);  but  it  was  conditional  and  Israel 
failed  in  the  realization  of  this  blessing,  and  the  priesthood 
was  restricted  to  one  tribe  or  family.  On  a  grace  basis,  in 
which  God  undertakes  through  the  merit  of  His  Son,  in  the 
New  Testament  is  introduced  the  true  and  final  realization  of 
a  kingdom  of  priests.  Every  saved  person  in  the  present  age 
is  a  priest  unto  God.  The  Old  Testament  priest  is  the  type  of 
the  New  Testament  priest.  Israel  had  a  priesthood ;  the 
Clihurch  is  a  priesthood.  To  be  a  priest  unto  God  with  the 
certainty  of  a  kingly  reign  is  a  position  to  which  the  one  who 
believes  on  Christ  is  brought  through  the  saving  grace  of 
God. 

19.  A  Chosen  Generation,  a  Holy  Nation,  a  Peculiar 
People.  All  three  of  these  designations  (1  Pet.  2:9)  refer  to 
the  same  general  idea,  namely,  that  the  company  of  believers 
of  this  age — individuals  called  out  from  the  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  alike — are  different  from  the  unsaved  Jew  and  Gentile 
to  the  extent  to  which  thirty-three  .stupendous  miracles  trans¬ 
form  them.  They  are  a  (f  eve  ratio)! ,  not  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  restricted  to  one  span  of  human  life,  but  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  the  off.spring  of  God.  They  are  a  nation  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  senarate,  a  distinct  grouping  among  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  They  are  a  peculiar  people  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  born  of  God  and  are  therefore  not  of  this 
cosmos  world.  They  are  not  enjoined  to  try  to  be  peculiar; 
any  people  in  this  world  who  are  citizens  of  heaven,  perfected 
in  Christ,  and  appointed  to  live  in  the  power  of  and  the  glory 
of  God,  cannot  but  be  peculiar. 

These  three  designations  represent  permanent  positions  to 
which  the  believer  has  been  brought  and  they,  likewi.se,  make 
a  large  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  all  the  riches  of 
divine  grace. 
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20.  Heavenly  Citizens.  Under  this  consideration,  com¬ 
monwealth  privilege,  or  what  is  better  known  as  citizenship, 
is  in  view.  Writing  of  the  estate  of  the  Ephesians,  who  were 
Gentiles  before  they  were  saved,  the  Apostle  states  that  they 
were  ‘^aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.”  Israel’s 
citizenship,  though  earthly,  was  specifically  recognized  by 
God  as  separate  from  all  other  peoples.  Into  this  position  no 
Gentile  could  come  except  as  a  proselyte.  Thus  it  is  said  that 
the  Gentile,  being  a  stranger  to  Israel’s  commonwealth,  had 
not  so  much  as  any  divine  recognition;  yet  immeasurably  re¬ 
moved  and  heaven-high  above  even  Israel’s  commonwealth  is 
the  Christian’s  citizenship  in  heaven.  Of  Christians  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  “For  our  citizenship  is  in  heaven”  (Phil.  3:20,  R.V.) ; 
their  names  are  written  in  heaven  (Luke  10:20),  and  they 
are  said  to  have  “come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of 
the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem”  (Heb.  12:22).  To 
enforce  the  same  truth,  the  Apostle  also  writes,  “Now  there¬ 
fore  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God”  (Eph.  2: 
19).  Actual  presence  in  heaven  is  an  assured  experience  for 
all  who  are  saved  (2  Cor.  5:8);  but  citizenship  itself — 
whether  realized  at  the  present  moment  or  not — is  an  abiding 
position  accorded  to  all  who  believe.  In  truth,  the  occupation 
of  that  citizenship  by  instant  removal  from  this  sphere  would 
be  the  normal  experience  for  each  Christian  when  he  is 
saved.  To  remain  here  after  citizenship  has  been  acquired 
in  heaven  creates  a  peculiar  situation.  In  recognition  of  this 
abnormal  condition,  the  child  of  God  is  styled  a  “stranger 
and  pilgrim”  (1  Pet.  2:11;  cf.  Heb.  11:13)  as  related  to  this 
cosmos  world-system.  In  like  manner,  he  is  said  to  be  an 
“ambassador”  for  Christ  (2  Cor.  5:20).  To  remain  here  as  a 
witness,  a  stranger,  a  pilgrim,  and  an  ambassador  is  but  a 
momentary  experience;  the  heavenly  citizenship  will  be  en¬ 
joyed  forever.  It  is  a  glorious  feature  of  the  riches  of  divine 
grace. 

21.  Op  the  Family  and  Household  of  God.  Closely 
akin  to  citizenship  and  yet  more  restricted  in  their  extent. 
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are  the  positions  the  Christian  is  said  to  occupy  in  the  family 
and  household  of  God.  As  has  been  observed,  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  fatherhood  relations  which  God  sustains;  but  none  in 
relation  to  His  creatures  is  so  perfect,  so  enriching,  or  so 
enduring  as  that  which  He  bears  to  the  household  and  family 
of  the  saints.  So  great  a  change  has  been  wrought  in  the 
estate  of  those  who  are  saved  respecting  their  kinship  to 
God,  that  it  is  written  of  them:  “Now  therefore  ye  are  no 
more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellowcitizens  with  the 
saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God”  (Eph.  2:19).  With  this 
position  an  obligation  arises  which  makes  its  claim  upon 
every  member  of  the  household.  Of  this  claim  the  Apostle 
writes:  “As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good 
unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household 
of  faith”  (Gal.  6:10).  In  the  present  human  relationship 
sustained  in  the  cosmos  world,  there  is,  of  necessity,  but  a 
limited  difference  observable  between  the  saved  and  unsaved; 
yet  those  who  comprise  the  household  of  faith  are  completely 
separated  unto  God,  and  into  that  family  none  could  ever 
enter  who  sustains  no  true  relation  to  God  as  his  Father. 
Human  organizations,  including  the  visible  church,  may 
include  a  mixed  multitude,  but  “the  foundation  of  God  stand- 
eth  sure,  having  this  seal.  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
his”  (2  Tim.  2:19).  In  a  great  house  there  are  some  vessels 
to  honor  and  some  dishonor,  some  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
some  of  wood  and  of  earth.  If  a  man  purge  himself  from 
vessels  of  dishonor,  he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honor,  sanctified, 
and  meet  for  the  Master’s  use,  and  prepared  unto  every  good 
work  (2  Tim.  2:20-21).  This  picture  of  household  relation¬ 
ships  does  not  imply  that  there  are  those  in  the  family  of 
God  who  are  not  saved;  the  truth  set  forth  is  that  not  all 
believers  are,  in  their  daily  life,  as  yielded  to  God  as  they 
might  be,  and  that  by  self-dedication  they  may  be  advanced 
from  the  position  of  vessels  of  dishonor — of  wood  or  of  earth 
— to  the  position  and  substance  of  vessels  of  honor — of  gold 
and  of  .silver. 


Like  citizenship  in  heaven,  a  participation  in  the  house- 
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hold  and  family  of  God  is  a  i)osition  exalted  as  high  as  heaven 
itself,  and  honorable  to  the  degree  of  infinity.  Thus  there  is 
correspondence  with  all  other  features  of  the  riches  of  di¬ 
vine  grace. 

22.  In  the  Fellowship  of  the  Saints.  A  Christian 
citizenship  pertains  to  a  relation  to  heaven,  and  as  the  house¬ 
hold  pertains  to  God,  so  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  pertains 
to  their  relation  the  one  to  the  other.  The  fact  of  this  kin¬ 
ship  and  the  obligation  it  engenders  is  stressed  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  fact  of  kinship  reaches  out  to  incom¬ 
parable  realities.  Through  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit — by 
which  believers  are,  at  the  time  they  are  saved,  joined  to  the 
Lord  as  members  in  His  Body — an  affinity  is  created  which 
answers  the  prayer  of  Christ  when  He  petitioned  the  Father 
that  the  believers  might  all  be  one.  Being  begotten  of  the 
same  Father,  the  family  tie  is  of  no  small  import,  but  to 
be  fellow  members  in  the  Body  of  Christ  surpasses  all  other 
such  conceptions.  To  be  begotten  of  God  results  in  sonship; 
but  to  be  in  Christ  results  in  a  standing  as  exalted  as  the 
standing  of  God’s  Son.  To  be  partners  in  this  standing  added 
to  regeneration’s  brotherhood,  constitutes  that  vital  relation¬ 
ship  for  which  Christ  prayed  when  He  asked  “that  they  all 
may  be  one;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee”  (John 
17:21).  A  repetition  of  any  statement  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Bible  is  for  emphasis.  It  would  seem,  however,  that,  when 
speaking  to  His  Father,  there  would  be  little  occasion  for 
reiteration ;  yet  in  that  one  priestly  prayer  Christ  prays  four 
times  directly  and  separately  that  believers  may  be  one,  and 
once  that  they  may  be  one  in  their  relation  to  the  Father  and 
to  Himself  (John  17:11,  21-23).  With  all  this  in  view,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  few,  if  any,  truths  are  so  emphasized  in  the 
Word  of  God  as  the  unity  of  believers.  This  prayer  of  Christ’s 
began  to  be  answered  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  when  those 
then  saved  were  fused  into  one  corporate  Body,  and  it  has 
been  answered  continuously  as,  at  the  moment  of  believing, 
those  saved  are  also  joined  to  Christ’s  Body  by  the  same 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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An  unknowable  unity  exists  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  It  is  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  itself;  yet  it  is  on  this 
very  level  that  Christ  has  requested  that  believers  may  stand 
in  relation  to  each  other — “that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee  .  .  .  that  they  may  be  made 
perfect  in  one"  (John  17:21-23).  This  prayer,  as  all  that 
Christ  ever  prays,  is  answered,  and  the  fact  of  oneness  be¬ 
tween  the  saints  of  God  is  a  present  truth  whether  anyone 
ever  comprehends  it  in  this  world  or  not. 

This  marvelous  unity  between  believers  becomes  the  logi¬ 
cal  ground  for  all  Christian  action,  one  toward  another.  Such 
action  should  be  consistent  with  the  unity  which  exists. 
Never  are  Christians  exhorted  to  make  a  unity  by  organiza¬ 
tion  or  combines;  they  are  rather  besought  to  keep  the  unity 
which  God  by  His  Spirit  has  created  (Eph.  4:1-3).  This  can 
be  done  in  but  one  way,  namely,  by  recognizing  and  receiv¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  loving  and  honoring,  every  other  child  of  God. 
The  spirit  of  separation  from,  and  of  exclusion  of,  other 
believers  is  a  sin  that  can  be  measured  only  in  the  light  of 
that  ineffable  union  which  separation  and  exclusion  disre¬ 
gard. 

To  be  in  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  is  a  position  in  grace 
too  exalted  and  too  dignified  for  mere  human  understanding. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  contimted  in  the  April-Jiine  Number,  1949) 
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Auth(»rN  note:  With  deep  reKret  the  series  of  articles  on  Christology  are 
brought  to  a  close  with  this  Number,  in  order  to  comply  with  many  requests 
for  a  series  on  the  millennial  issue.  VVe  hope  at  a  later  date  to  follow  up 
the  Christological  articles  published,  which  completed  the  treatment  of  the 
Old  Testament  contribution,  with  a  detailed  study  of  the  New  Testament 
records. 

II.  CHRISTOLOGICAL  TYPOLOGY  (Continued) 
TYPICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  CEREMONIES 

In  addition  to  the  many  typical  persons,  events,  and 
things  which  foreshadow  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  in 
the  Old  Testament,  there  are  typical  institutions  and  cere¬ 
monies.  As  Jesus  Christ  is  the  central  theme  of  revelation,  it 
is  not  strange  that  most  types  should  speak  expressly  of 
Him  and  this  is  true  in  the  types  under  consideration.  Many 
of  the  types  previously  considered  are  also  related  to  typical 
institutions  and  ceremonies.  In  the  discussion  to  follow,  un¬ 
necessary  duplication  will  be  avoided. 

The  important  typical  institutions  and  ceremonies  include 
the  Old  Testament  priesthoods,  the  sacrifices,  the  feasts  of 
Jehovah,  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  Sabbath.  These  are 
representative  of  this  field,  at  least,  and  will  provide  another 
glimpse  of  the  beauties  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 

The  sacrifices.  It  is  necessary  only  to  mention  here  that 
the  sacrifices  previously  considered  under  typical  things'*  are 
in  themselves  typical  institutions.  The  sin  offering,  trespass 
offering,  meal  offering,  peace  offering,  and  burnt  offering 
occupy  a  central  place.  These  and  other  offerings  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  Levitical  ritual  which  was  rev^ealed  and 
required  by  God.  All  of  the  sacrifices  point  to  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ  as  the  New  Testament  makes  very  clear.  For 
the  devout  heart  seeking  to  know  more  of  the  love  and  grace 
of  God  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  provide  a  rich  area  of 

'*Bibliotheca  Sacra,  105:420,  pp.  404-7. 
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meditation  and  study.  In  any  case  they  make  the  essential 
requirement  of  shed  blood  to  stand  out  boldly  in  the  divine 
pattern  of  salvation  for  lost  man  and  erring  saints. 

The  Old  Testament  priesthoods.  In  previous  discussion 
both  Aaron  and  Melchizedek  were  found  to  be  types  of 
Christ."  Both  the  Aaronic  and  Melchizedek  priesthoods  are 
types  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  The  earliest  kind  of  priest¬ 
hood  in  the  Old  Testament  followed  the  pattern  of  the  patri¬ 
archs.  In  this  system  the  father  or  head  of  the  family  was 
also  its  priest.  In  a  general  way  even  this  priesthood  antici¬ 
pated  Christ,  but  in  Aaron  and  Melchizedek  there  is  a  full 
and  detailed  revelation. 

The  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  support  of 
the  superiority  of  Christ  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood  is  based 
on  the  anticipation  in  Melchizedek.  As  to  order  of  priest¬ 
hood,  Melchizedek  in  type  brings  out  the  fact  that  Christ  is 
supreme  over  all  other  priesthoods,  introducing  a  new  order 
entirely;  that  His  priesthood  is  eternal,  i.e.,  had  no  succes¬ 
sors,  no  beginning  or  ending;  that  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
is  untransmitted  and  untransmissible  (Heb.  7 :24) ;  and  that 
it  is  based  on  resurrection  anticipated  in  the  elements  of 
memorial,  bread  and  wine.  The  importance  of  this  revelation 
will  be  brought  out  in  later  consideration  of  the  priesthood 
of  Christ. 

In  its  detail  the  Aaronic  priesthood  provides  light  on  the 
work  of  Christ  as  priest  and  His  spiritual  qualifications  for 
the  office.  Aaron  anticipated  the  priesthood  of  Christ  both 
by  similarity  and  contrast.  As  Aaron  ministers  in  the  earthly 
sphere,  Christ  ministers  in  the  heavenly  (Heb.  8:1-5).  Christ 
served  realities  rather  than  shadows  (Heb.  8:5),  administered 
a  new  covenant  rather  than  the  Mosaic  covenant  (Heb.  8:6). 
Christ  in  His  sacrifice  offered  a  final  sacrifice  for  sin  once 
for  all  instead  of  a  daily  sacrifice  (Heb.  7:27).  In  all  these 
things  Christ  fulfilled  what  Aaron  anticipated.  There  are  also 
many  similarities.  Like  Aaron,  Christ  ministered  in  sacred 


105:419,  pp.  287-88,  292-93. 
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things  (Heb.  6:1),  was  made  a  priest  by  God  Himself  (Heb. 
5:4-10),  was  a  true  Mediator  (1  Tim.  2:5),  was  a  part  of 
humanity  as  the  Second  Adam  as  Aaron  was  a  part  of 
Israel,  offered  sacrifice  to  God,  and  on  the  basis  of  sacrifice 
offered  intercession  (Heb.  7:25).  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Aaronic  priesthood  not  only  was  an  ad  interim  deal¬ 
ing  of  God  but  that  it  was  also  designed  to  portray  in  type 
what  CThrist  was  as  priest  and  what  He  did. 

The  consecration  of  the  priests  for  the  most  part  antici¬ 
pates  the  priesthood  of  believers  in  the  present  age  rather 
than  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  but  in  the  case  of  Aaron  the 
typology  seems  to  point  to  Christ.  The  induction  into  the 
priest's  office  for  Aaron  began  with  washing  with  water 
(Lev.  8:6).  While  it  may  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the 
baptism  of  Christ,  it  is  significant  that  His  public  ministry 
began  with  water  baptism.  Following  the  washing  with 
water,  Aaron  was  clothed  with  his  priestly  garments,  which 
speak  of  the  prerogatives  and  office  of  the  priesthood  of 
Christ.  He  was  also  anointed  with  oil,  which  has  its  antitype 
in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Christ  after  His  baptism. 
In  the  case  of  Aaron  {contra  other  priests),  these  aspects  of 
induction  into  the  priestly  office  preceded  the  sacrifice,  even 
as  they  preceded  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  For  other  priests 
the  sacrifice  came  first,  as  for  believer  priests  in  this  age. 

Feasts  of  Jehovah.  The  importance  of  the  feasts  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  in  Israel’s  religious  life  cannot  be  overestimated.  These 
seven  feasts  as  outlined  in  Leviticus  23  and  given  further 
treatment  elsewhere  were  the  backbone  of  the  Levitical  sys¬ 
tem.  Most  of  them  have  a  definite  typical  meaning  in  relation 
to  Christology. 

The  Passover  was  the  first  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
important  feast.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  first  month,  and 
signified  deliverance  from  the  judgment  which  overtook  the 
Egyptians.  The  lamb  which  was  sacrificed  clearly  was  a  type 
of  Christ.  In  the  New  Testament  Christ  is  declared  to  fulfill 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Passover  and  those  who  come 
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into  the  safety  of  His  shed  blood  are  called  to  a  holy  life  (1 
Cor.  5:7;  1  Pet.  1:19). 

The  second  feast,  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  which 
immediately  followed  the  Passover,  speaks  of  Christ  as  the 
Bread  of  Life,  the  holy  walk  of  the  believer  after  redemption, 
and  of  communion  with  Christ.  The  absence  of  leaven  typi¬ 
cally  represents  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  and  the  believer^s 
fellowship  in  that  holiness.  The  prohibition  of  work  during 
the  feast  brings  out  that  the  holy  walk  of  the  believer  like 
his  redemption  is  not  a  result  of  human  effort,  but  is  a 
divine  provision. 

The  feast  of  first  fruits  celebrated  for  Israel  the  new 
harvest  in  the  land  and  their  deliverance  from  Egypt.  The 
typical  truth  is  that  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ:  “But  now 
is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of 
them  that  slept.  .  .  .  But  every  man  after  his  own  order: 
Christ  the  first  fruits;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at 
his  coming”  (1  Cor.  15:20,  23).  The  feast  occurred  on  the 
“morrow  after  the  sabbath”  (Lev.  23:11),  i.e.,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  even  as  Christ  was  raised  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  Like  the  feast  of  first  fruits,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  anticipates  the  harvest  which  is  to  follow,  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  saints. 

The  feast  of  the  wave  loaves,  coming  exactly  fifty  days 
after  the  feast  of  first  fruits,  without  question  foreshadowed 
the  day  of  Pentecost  at  which  time  the  two  loaves,  typical  of 
Gentiles  and  Israel,  are  united  into  one  body,  the  church 
(Eph.  2:14).  It  does  not  have  special  Christological  signifi¬ 
cance,  however,  except  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The 
feast  of  trumpets,  likewise,  speaking  of  the  regathering  of 
Israel  to  the  land,  does  not  refer  specifically  to  Christ. 

The  feast  of  the  day  of  atonement  represents  in  large 
measure  the  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  The  sacrifices  and 
preparation  of  the  high  priest,  of  course,  were  not  necessary 
for  Christ,  but  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  for  the  people 
are  foreshadowings  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  day  of  atone¬ 
ment  centers  on  the  work  of  the  high  priest,  even  as  the 
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work  of  salvation  centers  in  Christ.  The  high  priest  properly 
prepared  and  clothed  would  perform  the  ceremonies  required 
on  behalf  of  the  people.  The  sin  offering  of  the  goat  was 
presented  first,  the  goat  killed,  and  the  blood  was  brought 
into  the  holy  of  holies  and  sprinkled  upon  the  mercy  seat 
(Lev.  16:15).  Then  the  live  goat  was  allowed  to  escape  in 
the  wilderness  after  the  sins  of  the  people  of  Israel  were 
confessed  with  the  hands  of  the  high  priest  on  the  head  of 
the  goat.  The  w’hole  transaction  speaks  of  Christ  as  our  sub¬ 
stitute,  dying  and  cleansing  by  shed  blood,  and  putting  away 
our  sins  from  before  God,  as  represented  by  the  scapegoat. 
The  blood  of  Christ  opens  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all 
and  the  seat  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  representing  God’s 
holiness,  becomes  a  mercy  .seat.  This  thought  is  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  New'  Testament  (Rom.  3:25;  Heb.  9:7-8,  23-28). 
Other  aspects  of  the  day  of  atonement  speak  also  of  the  w'ork 
of  Christ.  The  goat  of  the  sin  offering  was  carried  outside 
the  camp  and  burned,  even  as  Christ  was  sacrificed  outside 
Jerusalem  (Heb.  13:11-13).  In  addition  to  the  sin  offering,  a 
burnt  offering  w'as  provided  (Lev.  16:24),  speaking  of  the 
obedience  and  devotion  of  Chri.st  in  His  death  and  consti¬ 
tuting  a  ground  for  merit  for  the  believer — ju.stification.  Most 
significant  is  the  contra.st  betw'een  the  Aaronic  high  priest 
entering  the  holy  of  holies  once  a  year  and  the  open  access 
afforded  every  believer  prie.st  in  this  age  to  the  very  presence 
of  God  in  heaven.  The  day  of  atonement  provides,  then,  not 
only  a  temporary  form  of  w'orship  for  Israel,  but  it  is  also  a 
beautiful  and  suggestive  type  foreshadowing  the  w'onders  of 
the  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross. 

The  feast  of  tabernacles  seems  to  have  a  double  meaning. 
It  referred  to  Lsrael’s  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  constituted 
a  memorial  of  this  event.  It  was  also  prophetic  of  the  future 
regathering  of  Israel  and  will  be  observed  in  the  millennium 
(Zech.  14:16-19).  In  contrast  to  the  other  feasts  which  speak 
of  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  this  feast  represents  the  un¬ 
finished  work  of  Christ  and  the  plan  of  God  for  the  future 
regathering  of  dispersed  Lsrael  and  their  blessing  in  the  land 
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of  Palestine.  Present  world  events  seem  to  be  the  beginning 
of  this  work  of  God  to  be  completed  after  the  return  of 
Christ. 

Cities  of  refuge.  In  the  Mosaic  law  provision  was  made 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  innocently  had  taken  the  life 
of  another.  Six  cities  of  refuge  were  established,  three  on 
either  side  of  Jordan,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Levites 
(Num.  35;  Deut.  19:1-13;  Josh.  20).  If  judged  innocent  of 
wilful  murder,  the  party  responsible  could  have  deliverance 
from  the  avenger  of  blood  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  city 
of  refuge.  It  was  provided  that  at  the  death  of  the  high 
priest,  he  could  return  to  his  home,  but  not  before.  The  cities 
of  refuge  are  obviously  a  type  of  refuge  in  Chri.st.  The  sinner 
there  finds  refuge  from  judgment  for  sin  and  is  made  free 
by  the  death  of  the  high  priest.  God  is  frequently  spoken  of 
as  a  refuge  in  the  Old  Testament  (Psa.  46:1;  142:5;  Isa.  4:6) 
and  also  in  the  New  Te.stament  (Rom.  8:33-34;  Heb.  6:18-19). 
While  God  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  His  saints,  it  was 
not  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  fulfilled  in  Christ,  that 
complete  freedom  was  provided. 

Sabbath.  As  an  institution  in  Israel,  the  Sabbath  had  a 
central  place.  It  was  a  day  of  complete  re.st  and  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  other  Sabbath  days,  and  Sabbatic  years.  For  the 
most  part  these  observances  were  for  Israel  and  stand  in 
contrast  rather  than  similarity  to  the  Christian  ob.servance  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  typical  significance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  is,  therefore,  relatively  minor."  The  Sabbath  uniformly 
is  a  symbol  of  rest.  This  is  its  first  meaning  as  found  in  the 
rest  of  God  after  creation,  and  this  was  carried  out  for  Israel. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  as  a  type  of  the  rest  of  faith 
of  the  Chri.stian  who  has  ceased  from  his  own  works  and  is 
resting  in  the  work  of  Christ.  In  Hebrews  4:1-11,  the  princi¬ 
pal  passage  in  the  New  Testament  on  this  theme,  the  contrast 
is  plainly  made  between  the  day  of  rest  of  the  Sabbath  and 
the  rest  of  faith  in  Christ:  “There  remaineth  therefore  a 

'•For  a  complete  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  Sabbath,  cf.  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  IV,  100-113. 
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rest  to  the  people  of  God.  For  he  that  is  entered  into  his  rest, 
he  also  hath  ceased  from  his  own  works,  as  God  did  from 
his”  (Heb.  4:9-10). 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  proper  to  conclude  that  the  typical 
ceremonies  and  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  have  as 
their  main  theme  the  person  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Thus,  imbedded  in  the  religious  life  of  saints  before 
Christ,  are  found  the  principal  elements  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  revelation  concerning  Christ.  Beautiful  as  are  the  types 
they  are  exceeded  by  the  antitype,  and  devout  souls  can  long 
for  that  future  complete  revelation  when  we  shall  see  Him 
face  to  face. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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Author’s  note:  Many  have  re*iuested  that  BibHothrca  Sacra  publish  a  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  the  contemporary  discussion  of  the  millennial  issue  in 
theology.  Beginning  with  this  Number,  this  series  will  be  undertaken.  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  author  to  be  constructive,  not  controversial;  but  due  note 
will  be  taken  of  the  many  recent  books  which  have  appeared  bearing  on  this 
subject.  The  author  will  welcome  suggestions  from  readers. 

The  events  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  have 
had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  thinking  of  the  scholarly 
world.  In  philosophy  there  has  been  a  trend  toward  realism 
and  increasing  interest  in  ultimate  values  and  ethics.  In 
science  the  moral  significance  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the 
growing  realization  that  physical  science  is  a  part  of  world 
life  and  meaning  have  emerged.  In  theology  there  has  been 
what  amounts  to  a  similar  revolution,  particularly  in  escha¬ 
tology. 

CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  MILLENNIAL  LITERATURE 

One  of  the  significant  facts  of  the  theology  of  the  last 
century  is  its  emphasis  on  eschatological  or  prophetic  ques¬ 
tions.  Even  the  works  of  liberal  theologians  frequently  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Christian  outlook.  Millar  Burrows,  for  instance,  in 
his  work  An  Outline  of  Biblical  Theology  rightly  gives  a  long 
chapter  to  the  subject,  and  current  liberal  theological  an¬ 
thologies  such  as  Thomas  Kepler’s  Contemporary  Thinking 
about  Jesus  and  his  Contemporary  Religious  Thought  both 
have  considerable  sections  on  eschatology  from  recent  writ¬ 
ings  of  liberal  theological  scholars. 

For  the  most  part,  writings  in  eschatology  among  the  lib¬ 
erals  are  limited  to  the  search  for  ultimate  ethical  values 
rather  than  a  statement  of  a  prophetic  program.  The  light 
cast  on  the  path  ahead  is  at  best  out  of  focus  and  presents  a 
blurred  perspective.  The  trend  toward  eschatology  is  signifi¬ 
cant,  however,  as  a  background  to  our  present  study  of  the 
millennium. 
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Before  the  first  World  War,  the  combined  onslaught  of 
higher  criticism  and  modern  humanism  had  wrought  havoc 
in  the  theological  world.  Liberals  were  outdoing  each  other 
in  the  race  to  see  who  could  disbelieve  the  most.  Postmillen- 
nialism  was  at  its  peak  and  homilies  poured  out  glowing  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  triumphant  progress  of  Christianity,  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  universal  brotherhood  among  men,  and  the  power 
of  the  church  in  world  affairs.  The  first  World  War  brought 
these  trends  to  an  abrupt  halt.  After  all,  man  was  not  ad¬ 
equate  within  himself  as  humanism  had  contended,  and  the 
day  of  a  golden  age  in  which  Christian  principles  should 
dominate  the  world  after  the  postmillennial  pattern  seemed 
indefinitely  postponed.  It  was  time  for  an  inventory  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  real  assets  remained. 

After  the  shock  of  World  War  I,  two  trends  became  evi¬ 
dent.  The  liberals  began  a  movement  back  to  the  Bible.  A 
comparison  of  writings  of  liberal  theologians  in  the  twenty 
years  before  the  World  War  and  the  twenty  years  after  it 
makes  this  plain  enough.'  In  eschatology  the  trend  away  from 
postmillennialism  became  almost  a  rout  with  the  advent  of 
World  War  II.  It  w  as  deemed  clear  to  the  scholarly  theologi¬ 
cal  world  that  any  earthly  millennium  of  righteousness  on 
earth  was  indefinitely  postponed,  and  there  were  grave  doubts 
if  any  progress  whatever  had  been  achieved. 

Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh  of  Yale  wrote  recently,  “The 
recent  crisis  is  not  the  first  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  worst,  perhaps  the  very  worst  in  all 
Protestant  history.  ...  On  the  whole,  evangelical  Christianity 
has  been  an  ebbing  tide  in  this  twentieth  century.”*  With  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  decline  of  the  church  in  its  power 
and  influence,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  retire  behind  the 
less  ambitious  program  of  amillennialism  w’hich  claimed  little 

’A  book  like  .In  Oullinr  of  Bihl'cnl  Theology  by  the  liberal  scholar  Millar 
Burrows  of  Yale  University,  with  10,000  Scripture  citations,  would 
never  have  seen  the  light  of  day  under  the  liberalism  of  thirty  years 
ago. 

'Douglas  C.  Macintosh,  Personal  Religion  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1942),  pp.  232,  234. 
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for  the  present  and  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the  future 
course  of  human  history. 

The  lines  of  millennial  discussion  were  defined  somewhat 
as  for  and  against  an  earthly  millennium.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  significance  of  the  trend  of  world  events.  Historic  amil- 
lennialism  was  against  the  idea  of  a  literal  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  earth  and  all  signs  seemed  to  point  to  no  progress  in  this 
direction.  The  ground  was  provided  for  abandonment  of  post- 
millennial  optimism  and  leaving  to  heavenly  realms  any 
idealistic  system  of  peace  and  righteousness. 

In  the  last  two  decades  there  has  been,  accordingly,  an 
evident  resurgence  in  amillennialism.  The  converts  have 
come  from  many  sources.  Those  who  had  become  skeptical 
about  a  millennium  on  earth  to  be  achieved  through  Christian 
influence  and  the  church  found  it  a  natural  conclusion  that 
their  error  lay  in  taking  too  seriously  the  glowing  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  of  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
peace  on  earth.  There  were  no  signs  of  such  an  era  on  the 
horizon,  and  both  Christians  and  non-Christians  were  talking 
darkly  of  the  end  of  civilization  and  a  third  and  final  world 
war  in  which  man  would  destroy  himself.  It  seemed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times  to  conclude  that  there  would  be  no  mil¬ 
lennium  on  earth  and  that  freedom  from  sin  and  war  was  to 
be  found  only  in  heaven.  While  the  downward  course  of  the 
modern  world  was  no  embarrassment  to  premillennialists  who 
had  been  preaching  about  such  a  trend  for  years,  the  church 
as  a  whole  was  unwilling  to  admit  any  accuracy  in  the  pre- 
millennial  view.  Instead  the  tendency  was  to  return  to  the 
conservatism  of  the  Reformation  which  made  no  pretense  of 
being  specific  about  the  millennium. 

Three  main  streams  of  theology  have  converged  in  our 
day  to  make  amillennialism  without  question  the  majority 
view  of  the  church.  First,  the  old  conservatism  which  had 
abandoned  the  hope  of  Daniel  Whitby  for  a  millennium  on 
earth  found  refuge  in  the  ancient  creeds,  which  for  the  most 
part  say  nothing  about  the  millennium.  Their  position  was 
that  the  real  issue  was  faith  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  person 
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and  work  of  Christ.  Why  argue  about  prophecy  when  the 
very  foundations  are  threatened?  As  a  great  New  Testament 
scholar  put  it  in  a  private  letter,  “The  issue  of  our  day  is 
for  or  against  the  Bible.  We  cannot  afford  to  differ  on  other 
issues.”  While  there  is  some  force  to  this  argument,  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  not  survive  on  an  undefined  loyalty  to  Scripture. 
The  hope  of  future  events  is  inseparable  from  Christian  faith 
and  any  vagueness  weakens  and  limits  the  whole  perspective. 

A  second  influence  in  the  resurgence  of  amillennialism  is 
the  growth  in  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Since 
the  day  of  Augustine  this  body  has  been  almost  entirely 
amillennial.  Their  very  structure  of  church  government  and 
their  program  of  works  depend  on  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
promises  about  the  coming  kingdom  as  fulfilled  in  the  church. 
In  a  day  when  liberalism  has  weakened  Protestantism,  the 
solid  influence  of  tradition  and  continuity  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  had  a  profound  appeal.  Nothing  could  be  more 
antithetical  than  the  Roman  Church  and  premillennialism, 
and  its  influence  is  solidly  amillennial. 

A  third  influence  in  the  present  power  of  amillennialism 
is  found  in  liberal  Protestant  theology.  With  low  views  of 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  with  no  concern  for  any 
consistent  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  tendency  toward 
skepticism  in  eschatology  is  marked.  If  postmillennialism 
could  no  longer  be  held,  why  not  be  skeptical  of  any  millen¬ 
nium  at  all?  Without  availing  themselves  of  historical  argu¬ 
ments  except  when  convenient  to  their  purpose,  liberals  have 
united  in  almost  one  voice  in  their  denunciation  of  premillen¬ 
nialism  and  the  doctrine  of  an  earthly  reign  of  Christ. 

In  the  liberal  theological  tendency  toward  amillennialism 
there  appears  an  element  which  has  not  been  evaluated  prop¬ 
erly  in  current  arguments  on  the  millennial  issue.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  premillennialism  constitutes  a  large  segment  of 
conservative  Christianity  of  our  day.  It  was  soon  discovered 
by  liberal  theologians  that  it  was  a  most  effective  device  in 
combatting  the  old  conservativism  in  theology  to  attack  pre¬ 
millennialism.  Any  attack  or  discrediting  of  premillennialism 
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redounded  to  the  benefit  of  liberal  theology  without  exposing 
them  to  embarrassing  questions  concerning  their  own  belief 
in  the  Scriptures.  Premillennialists  could  be  attacked  with 
impunity.  Liberals  who  did  so  could  pose  as  defenders  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  as  those  seeking  the  purity  and  unity  of 
the  church,  as  those  who  wanted  to  reclaim  the  Bible  from 
a  false  and  misleading  form  of  interpretation.  Liberals  who 
could  not  stand  examination  on  any  essential  of  conservative 
Christian  theology  were  found  in  the  strange  role  of  cham¬ 
pions  of  Reformed  theology  because  they  denounced  premil- 
lennialism.  No  doubt  some  of  them  were  sincere  in  their 
error,  but  their  zeal  betrayed  the  hidden  and  sometimes  un¬ 
conscious  motive. 

In  the  last  decade  a  further  tendency  to  exploit  this  argu¬ 
ment  has  appeared  in  the  device  to  divide  premillennialists 
into  the  old  school  of  interpretation  which  often  contented 
itself  with  a  theology  which  was  premillennial  only  in  its 
eschatology,  and  the  more  recent  type  which  makes  premil- 
lennialism  a  system  of  theology.  Conceding  that  premillen- 
nialism  was  ancient  and  to  that  extent  honored,  they  de¬ 
nounced  what  they  termed  dispensationalism  as  a  new  and 
modern  error.*  Scholars  who  had  no  interest  whatever  in 
premillennialism  wrote  on  fine  points  of  dispute  among  pre¬ 
millennialists  as  if  the  existence  of  unsolved  problems  and 
disagreements  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  principles  on 
which  the  interpretation  was  based  were  hopelessly  involved. 
Conservative  scholars  were  influenced  into  playing  right  into 
the  hands  of  the  desire  of  liberals  to  divide  the  remaining 
strength  of  conservative  theology. 

One  of  the  curious  aspects  of  current  literature  on  the 
millennial  issue  is  the  singling  out  of  the  Scofield  Reference 
Bible  for  attack.  This  edition  of  the  Bible  which  has  had  un¬ 
precedented  circulation  has  done  much  to  popularize  premil- 

*Cf.  Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  ntid  the  Church  (Philadelphia:  The  Pre«- 
hyterian  and  Reformed  Publishing  Company,  1945).  The  subtitle  of  his 
book  is  *'An  examination  of  the  claim  of  dispensationalists  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  a  mystery  parenthesis  which  interrupts  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  to  Israel  of  the  kingdom  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.*’ 
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lennial  teachings  and  to  provide  ready  helps  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  It  has  probably  done  more  to  extend  premillennialism  in 
the  last  half  century  than  any  other  volume.  This  accounts 
for  the  many  attempts  to  discredit  this  work.  The  recent  book 
of  Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  a  product  of  a 
lifelong  study  and  a  special  year  of  research,  brings  most  of 
its  attack  down  to  refuting  the  Scofield  Bible.  Millennial 
Studies  by  George  L.  Murray  published  in  1948,  the  result  of 
twelve  years  of  study  on  the  millennial  problem,  mentions 
the  Scofield  Bible  more  than  any  other  work.  The  refutation 
of  the  Scofield  Bible  is  curious  because  each  succeeding  writer 
apparently  believes  his  predecessors  have  not  succeeded  in 
disposing  of  this  work  once-for-all.  This  belief  apparently  is 
well  founded,  for  the  Scofield  Bible  continues  to  be  issued 
year  after  year  in  greater  numbers  than  any  of  its  refuters. 

The  current  millennial  debate  is  singular  for  its  negative 
quality.  While  premillennialism  has  had  poor  handling  by 
many  of  its  own  adherents,  it  has  at  least  aimed  at  being 
constructive,  offering  a  definite  system  of  interpretation  and 
providing  a  positive  voice.  While  amillennialism  has  attracted 
many  scholars  and  has  produced  many  works  on  the  millen¬ 
nial  issue  in  the  last  two  decades,  for  the  most  part  their 
approach  has  been  one  of  ridicule  and  attack  on  premillen- 
nalism  rather  than  an  ordered  presentation  of  their  own  sys¬ 
tem  of  beliefs.  This  direction  of  published  studies  has  been 
born  of  the  nature  of  the  amillennial  theory — a  denial  of  the 
millennium.  Amillennialists  have  also  rightly  argued  that  if 
they  successfully  disposed  of  their  opponents  who  were  pre- 
millennial  they  would  have  no  effective  opposition  to  their 
own  viewpoint.  The  negative  attitude  was  also  one  of  neces¬ 
sity,  as  amillennialists  are  by  no  means  agreed  on  the  very 
essentials  of  their  own  system  of  eschatology  and  millenari- 
anism. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  and  harmful  aspects  of  the 
trend  toward  amillennialism  is  the  desperation  evidenced  in 
the  nature  of  their  attempts  to  discredit  other  viewpoints.  In 
particular,  in  their  refutation  of  premillennialism  every  ab- 
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erration  which  has  been  held  by  any  premillenarian  has  been 
upheld  as  typical  of  the  movement.  Even  scholars  such  as 
Allis  and  Kromminga,  who  do  not  descend  to  lower  levels 
of  debate,  are  guilty  in  numerous  instances  of  the  most 
flagrant  ad  hominem  argument.  Their  obvious  purpose  is  to 
prove  that  premillennialism  has  a  tendency  to  heresy  in  all 
fields  of  theology.  Kromminga,  in  his  first  reference  to  the 
Scofield  Bible,  attempts  to  prove  that  Scofield  was  guilty  of 
“heretical  aberration”  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  His 
proof  for  this  is  a  rather  obscure  reference  to  Israel  as  the 
wife  of  Jehovah  and  the  church  as  the  wife  of  Christ.*  Allis 
tries  to  link  premillennialism  with  Russellism  because  both 
believe  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  is  unconditional.'  Again, 
Allis  in  discussing  the  offer  of  the  kingdom  by  Christ  asserts 
that  the  issue  is  that  if  Christ  offered  the  Jews  a  millennial 
kingdom  He  was  by  so  much  saying  that  the  cross  was  un¬ 
necessary.  He  says  the  argument  “amounts  to  this.  Could 
men  have  been  saved  without  the  Cross?”*  As  Allis  would  be 
the  first  to  admit,  no  group  of  millennialists  have  been  more 
faithful  in  preaching  the  necessity  of  the  cross  than  premil- 
lennialists,  and  to  say  that  their  view  requires  declaring  the 
cross  unnecessary  is  a  conclusion  which  no  premillenarian 
would  reach.  Allis  has  forgotten  that  he  is  a  Calvinist  and 
that  God  can  make  a  bona  fide  offer  of  something  which  in 
His  sovereignty  and  foreknowledge  He  knows  will  not  and 
cannot  eventuate — a  principle  which  has  many  illustrations 
in  the  Bible,  as  for  instance  the  dealings  of  God  with  Moses 
(Ex.  32:9-14;  Num.  14:11-20).  This  unfortunate  tendency  to 
raise  false  issues  in  the  attack  on  premillennialism  only  con¬ 
fuses  the  issue,  and  makes  partisans  of  tho.se  who  should  be 
in  Christian  fellow.ship  however  they  may  differ  in  the  mil¬ 
lennial  doctrine.  While  objectivity  has  been  lacking  in  all 
viewpoints  of  the  millennium,  on  the  scholarly  level  amillen- 


*D.  H.  Kromminga,  Millennium  in  the  Church  (Grand  Rapid)*:  Wm.  B. 

Errdman<i  Publishing  Company,  194S),  pp.  23-24. 

‘Allis,  op.  eit.,  p.  48. 

*Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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nialism  has  sinned  the  most.  This  defect  will  be  discussed  in 
great  detail  in  the  analysis  of  amillennialism  which  will 
appear  later. 

While  not  directly  related  to  millennial  literature,  there 
has  been  a  significant  current  trend  in  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  America  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium.  In 
theological  institutions  the  common  viewpoint  is  that  of 
amillennialism.  The  most  notable  change  has  been  in  liberal 
seminaries,  which  were  predominantly  postmillennial  before 
World  War  I.  While  there  is  still  much  talk  of  a  “better 
world”  and  “bringing  in  the  Kingdom,”  it  is  quite  divorced 
from  millennial  discussions.  Most  theological  seminaries  view 
the  millennium  as  an  unfruitful  area  for  study  and  tend  to 
suspend  judgment  on  any  detailed  exegesis  of  related  Scrip¬ 
tural  passages. 

A  significant  exception  and  contrast  to  the  trend  toward 
amillennialism  is  found  in  Bible  institutes  which,  while  hav¬ 
ing  relatively  lower  scholastic  standards,  are  definitely  more 
Biblical  in  their  curriculum  than  the  great  majority  of  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries.  The  Bible  institute  movement  in  America 
has  not  only  been  predominantly  premillennial  from  the 
start,  but  there  has  been  no  noticeable  trend  away  from  this 
position.  The  way  in  which  premillennialism  is  held  by  Bible 
institutes  is  also  significant.  The  viewpoint  is  in  part  uncon¬ 
scious,  that  is,  their  curriculum  is  not  designed  to  propagate 
premillennialism  in  itself.  The  acceptance  of  premillennialism 
is  rather  as  a  means  of  interpreting  the  entire  Bible  and 
acquainting  students  with  a  consistent  form  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  thousands  of  institute  graduates  being  poured  forth 
each  year  constitute  one  of  the  bright  spots  for  premillennial¬ 
ism  in  the  current  trend.  On  a  popular  level  Bible  institutes 
or  related  organizations  publish  a  large  amount  of  literature 
which  follows  the  premillennial  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  current  trend  in  millennial  litera¬ 
ture  indicates  a  mounting  attack  on  premillennialists  by  those 
who  hold  the  amillennial  position,  a  foresaking  of  postmillen- 
nialism  as  outmoded,  and  an  increasingly  significant  use  of 
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the  millennial  issue  by  liberals  to  divide  and  conquer  those 
remaining  in  conservative  theological  circles.  The  qualities 
of  the  respective  arguments  remain  for  detailed  study. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MILLENNIAL  DOCTRINE 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  discussion  of 
the  millennial  doctrine  is  in  itself  important  and  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  the  scholarly  world.  There  remains  today 
a  tendency  to  dismiss  the  whole  subject  as  belonging  to  an¬ 
other  age  and  as  being  foreign  to  intellectual  studies  of  our 
day.  D.  C.  Macintosh  refers  to  premillennialism  as  obsolete: 
“the  whole  obsolete  idea  of  a  literal,  visible  return  of  Jesus 
to  this  earth.”’  On  the  other  hand,  the  continued  production 
of  books  on  the  subject  points  to  a  growing  realization  that 
the  issue  is  more  important  than  appears  on  the  surface.  If 
premillennialism  is  only  a  dispute  about  what  will  happen  in 
a  future  age  which  is  quite  removed  from  present  issues, 
that  is  one  thing.  If,  however,  premillennialism  is  a  system 
of  interpretation  which  involves  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  entire  Bible,  defines  the  meaning  and  course  of  the 
present  age,  determines  the  present  purpose  of  God,  and 
gives  both  material  and  method  to  theology,  that  is  some¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  the  growing  realization  that  premillennialism 
is  more  than  a  dispute  about  Revelation  20  that  has  precipi¬ 
tated  the  extended  arguments  on  the  issue  in  our  day.  For 
the  first  time  it  seems  to  be  commonly  recognized  that  pre- 
millennial  theology  has  become  a  system  of  theology,  not  an 
alternate  view  of  eschatology  which  is  unrelated  to  theology 
as  a  whole. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  premillennialism  is  a  stub¬ 
born  obstacle  to  liberal  theology  as  -well  as  being  utterly 
opposed  to  the  principles  governing  Roman  Catholic  theology. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  premillennialism  uses  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  prophetic  Word  which  is  the  backbone 
of  comprehensive  Bible  study.  Premillennialism  not  only 
takes  the  Bible  as  authoritative  in  opposition  to  liberalism. 


’n.  C.  Macintosh,  op.  cit.,  p.  203. 
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but  believes  that  an  ordinary  believer  can  understand  the 
main  import  of  the  Scriptures  including  the  prophetic  Word. 
This  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  Roman  conception.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Bible-study  movement  in  this  country  as  illustrated  in 
Bible  and  prophetic  conferences  and  the  Bible  institutes  is 
almost  entirely  premillennial  in  its  background.  In  fact  it  is 
considered  a  common  charge  against  premillenarians  that 
they  are  guilty  of  Bibliolatry  or  worship  of  the  Bible.  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  premillennialism  particularly  by  the  liberals  is 
largely  against  regarding  the  Bible  as  the  only  final  author¬ 
ity.  Macintosh  states  flatly  that  “the  explanation”  for  “the 
long-expected  and  theoretically  hoped-for  second  coming  of 
Christ  ....  is  to  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  miraculous 
inspiration  and  consequent  literal  infallibility  of  the  Bible.”* 
This  to  him  is  “incredible.”"  It  is  inevitable  that  defense  of 
premillennialism  becomes  a  defense  of  the  Bible  itself  and  its 
sole  authority  in  speaking  of  future  events  and  programs 
of  God. 

The  millennial  doctrine  determines  also  large  areas  of 
Biblical  interpretation  which  are  not  in  themselves  prophetic 
in  character.  The  distinctions  in  dispensational  dealings  of 
God,  the  contrasts  between  the  Mosaic  period,  the  Abrahamic 
promises,  the  present  age  of  grace,  and  the  unfulfilled  pro¬ 
phecies  about  the  coming  kingdom  are  of  major  importance 
in  Biblical  interpretation  and  systematic  theology.  Many  of 
these  issues  are  largely  determined  by  the  millennial  doctrine. 
Distinctions  in  particular  which  pertain  to  the  character  of 
the  present  age  in  its  purpose  and  program  are  involved.  If 
the  present  purpose  of  God  is  to  bring  in  a  millennium 
through  Christian  influence  and  preaching,  that  is  one  thing; 
if  there  is  no  millennium  at  all,  that  is  another;  if  the  mil¬ 
lennium  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  earth  through  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  that  is  still  another.  The  concept  of  the 
present  age  is  therefore  vitally  affected  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  millennium.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  premillennial- 

•ibU.,  pp.  192-193. 

•jUd.,  p.  193. 
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ism  is  a  determining  factor  in  Biblical  interpretation  of  com¬ 
parable  importance  to  the  doctrines  of  verbal  inspiration, 
the  deity  of  Christ,  substitutionary  atonement,  and  bodily 
resurrection.  These  doctrines  are  held  by  both  premillena- 
rians  and  conservative  amillenarians.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  to  individual  faith  a  denial  of  the  deity  of  Christ  is 
more  momentous  and  far-reaching  than  denial  of  premillen- 
nialism,  but  as  far  as  a  system  of  interpretation  is  concerned 
both  are  vital.  The  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  millennial  doctrine  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
resurgence  of  interest  in  this  field. 

CONTEMPORARY  VIEWPOINTS  ON  MILLENNIALISM 

Various  conceptions  of  the  millennium  are  inevitably  re¬ 
lated  to  the  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  The  four 
views  of  the  Lord’s  coming  which  have  existed  in  the  last 
two  millenniums  carry  with  them  a  concept  of  the  millen¬ 
nium.  As  a  preliminary  to  later  more  detailed  consideration 
of  these  theories,  a  survey  of  the  field  is  in  order. 

SpirittuiUzed  second  advent.  A  common  modern  view  of 
the  Lord’s  return  is  the  so-called  spiritual  view  which  identi¬ 
fies  the  coming  of  Christ  as  a  perpetual  advance  of  Christ 
in  the  church  that  includes  many  particular  events.  William 
Newton  Clarke,  for  instance,  held  that  the  promises  of  the 
second  coming  are  fulfilled  by  “his  spiritual  presence  with 
his  people,”  which  is  introduced  by  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  Pentecost,  accompanied  by  the  overthrow  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  ultimately  fulfilled  by  continual  spiritual  advance 
in  the  church.'®  In  other  words  it  is  not  an  event,  but  it 
includes  all  the  events  of  the  Christian  era  which  are  the 
work  of  Christ.  Such  a  viewpoint  not  only  fails  to  provide 
for  all  the  attendant  events  related  to  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  but  eliminates  the  millennium  completely.  Essentially 
it  is  amillennial,  though  not  the  historic  type.  This  viewpoint 
— ^held  by  many  liberals  of  our  day — contributes  practically 
nothing  to  the  millennial  issue. 

‘•William  N.  Clarke,  An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  fifth  edition,  pp. 

443-46.  , 
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Postmllennialism.  Originating  in  the  writings  of  Daniel 
Whitby  (1638-1726),  a  Unitarian  controversialist  of  England, 
postmillennialism  holds  that  through  preaching  the  Gospel 
the  whole  world  will  be  Christianized  and  brought  to  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Gospel  before  the  return  of  Christ.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  this  theory  Christ  returns 
after  the  millennium  (hence,  pout  millennium).  A  great  many 
variations  exist  which  are  comprehended  in  this  general 
title,  and  some  forms  of  amillennialism  are  closely  akin  to 
postmillennialism.  Kromminga  traces  postmillennialism  to 
the  middle  ages,  citing  Joachim  (d.  1226)  of  Floris,  cele¬ 
brated  as  an  interpreter  of  the  book  of  Revelation.’*  Augus¬ 
tine  (354-430)  also  believed  in  the  coming  of  Christ  after  the 
millennium  and  could  for  this  reason  be  classified  as  post- 
millennial.  His  view  of  the  millennium,  however,  was  so  re¬ 
moved  from  a  literal  kingdom  on  earth  that  it  is  virtually  a 
denial  of  it,  and  he  is  better  considered  as  an  amillennialist. 
Amillennialists  proudly  point  to  Augustine  as  their  cham¬ 
pion,  even  though  his  viewpoint  was  proven  almost  entirely 
false  by  history. 

In  general  the  limits  of  postmillennialism  include  those 
who  find  a  rather  literal  fulfillment  of  Old  Testament  prom¬ 
ises  of  a  kingdom  on  earth  of  righteousness  and  peace  as 
illustrated  in  Charles  Hodge,  as  well  as  tho.se  who  are  imbued 
with  a  general  spirit  of  optimism  regarding  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  While  some  of  Whitby’s 
writings  were  publicly  burned  as  here.sy,  particularly  his 
views  on  the  Trinity,  many  conservative  theologians  rapidly 
embraced  and  propagated  his  viewpoint  on  the  millennium. 

Amillennialism.  This,  the  most  popular  view  of  the  mil¬ 
lennium,  is  traced  by  its  own  adherents  as  far  back  as  Au¬ 
gustine,  and  its  subsequent  rise  continued  in  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.'*  Its  most  general  character  is  that  of  denial  of 
a  literal  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth.  Satan  is  conceived 
as  bound  at  the  first  coming  of  Christ.  The  present  age  be- 

“Kromminga,  ep.  cit.,  p.  20. 

‘*Cf.  the  tummary  by  Allis  of  anaillenaialism,  of.  cit,  pp.  2-6. 
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tween  the  first  and  second  comings  is  the  fulfillment  of  the 
millennium.  Its  adherents  differ  as  to  whether  the  millennium 
is  being  fulfilled  in  the  earth  (Augustine)  or  whether  it  is 
being  fulfilled  by  the  saints  in  heaven  (Warfield).  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  idea  that  there  will  be  no  more  millennium 
than  there  is  now,  and  that  the  eternal  state  immediately 
follows  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  It  is  similar  to  postmil- 
lennialism  in  that  Christ  comes  after  what  they  regard  as 
the  millennium.  As  they  freely  recognize  that  their  concept 
of  the  millennium  is  qruite  foreign  to  the  premillennial  view 
they  have  been  given  the  title  amillennial  by  most  writers, 
but  there  continues  a  measure  of  disagreement.  The  evolution 
of  amillennialism  will  be  discussed  later  and  its  various 
turns  defined. 

PremillenniaHsm.  This  term  derives  its  meaning  from  the 
belief  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  will  be  premillennial 
or  before  the  millennium,  and  that  a  literal  reign  on  earth 
for  a  millennium  will  follow.  As  a  system  of  doctrine  it  is 
necessarily  more  literal  in  its  interpretation  of  prophecy 
than  the  other  viewpoints.  It  views  the  end  of  the  present 
age  as  sudden  and  catastrophic,  with  great  judgment  upon 
the  wicked  and  the  rescue  of  the  righteous.  It  is  character¬ 
istic  of  premillennialism  both  ancient  and  modern  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  dealings  of  God  with  Israel  and  with  the  church. 
As  Van  Oosterzee  (1817-1882),  a  Dutch  theologian  who  was 
premillennial  brings  out,  premillennialism  distinguishes  the 
church  which  Christ  founded  as  separate  from  the  saints  of 
the  Old  Testament:  “It  is,  however,  more  exact,  not  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church  before  the 
appearing  of  the  historical  Christ.  .  .  .  From  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  first  Christian  Pentecost  the  Church  was 
really  brought  to  life.”'*  Premillennialism  generally  holds  to 
a  revival  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  their  repossession  of  their 
ancient  land  when  Christ  returns.  Satan  will  be  bound  (Rev. 
20:2)  and  a  theocratic  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace,  and 


“Jan  Jacob  Van  Oosteraee,  Christian  Dogmatics  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons),'  II,  701. 
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tranquility  will  ensue.  The  righteous  are  raised  from  the 
dead  before  the  millennium  and  participate  in  its  blessings. 
The  wicked  dead  are  not  raised  until  after  the  millennium. 
The  eternal  state  will  follow  the  judgment  of  the  wicked. 
Premillennialism  is  obviously  a  viewpoint  quite  removed  from 
either  amillennialism  or  postmillennialism.  It  attempts  to 
find  a  literal  fulfillment  for  all  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  concerning  a  righteous  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  liberal  theology  as  do  the 
other  millennial  theories.  Premillennialism  assumes  the  au¬ 
thority  and  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  hermeneuti¬ 
cal  principle  of  a  literal  interpretation  wherever  this  is 
possible. 

While  there  is  confusing  differences  in  detail  with  all  the 
millennial  viewpoints,  the  main  lines  of  interpretation  are 
rather  clearly  drawn.  The  issue  is  whether  there  will  be  a 
literal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  following  His  second 
advent.  The  issue  is  not  one  which  should  divide  evangelicals 
or  arouse  needless  antagonism.  Genuine  and  spiritual  Chris¬ 
tians  have  held  various  millennial  views.  The  issue  is,  how¬ 
ever,  important.  Much  of  the  argument  produced  has  been 
too  partisan  to  be  objective.  Prejudice  is  as  natural  in  this 
field  of  theology  as  in  any  other.  On  the  whole  the  millennial 
issue  has  been  badly  handled.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  present 
discussion  to  be  as  objective  as  possible.  To  this  end  the 
study  will  continue  by  treatment  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  post¬ 
millennialism  first,  to  be  followed  in  order  by  the  treatment 
of  amillennialism  and  premillennialism.  The  strength  and 
weakness  of  each  system  will  be  analyzed.  It  will  not  be  the 
purpose  of  this  study  to  dissolve  differences  which  exist 
within  any  system  except  as  they  have  bearing  on  the 
strength  of  the  system  itself. 
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THE  TEMPLE  VISION  OF  EZEKIEL 
By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

(Continued  from  the  October-December  Number,  1948) 

3.  The  Plan  of  EzekieVs  Temple, 

The  specifications  of  the  sanctuary  are  given  in  descrip¬ 
tive  detail  in  chapters  40-42.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  are  only  a  few  measurements  that  with  certainty  can 
refer  to  height  (40:5,  41:8).  The  design  seems  to  be  almost 
wholly  that  of  a  ground  plan.  It  shows  that  the  divine  wis¬ 
dom  and  holiness  are  to  be  adored  in  this  structure,  where 
indifference  is  shown  to  height.  Fallen  man’s  pride  and  ambi¬ 
tion  seek  a  tower  to  reach  heaven.  But  God  will  have  all  the 
glory  in  the  millennial  day.  At  the  revelation  of  Jehovah’s 
glory,  height  will  become  an  insignificant  factor.  The  moun¬ 
tain  will  be  brought  low,  and  the  valley  will  be  exalted  (Is. 
40:4,  6). 

It  is  very  evident  that  things  are  viewed  according  to  di¬ 
vine  and  not  human  vision.  Instead  of  first  passing  through 
the  land  to  the  sanctuary,  the  procedure  is  from  within  the 
sacred  enclosure  outward  to  the  people  and  the  land.  This 
resembles  in  general  the  order  of  the  tabernacle.  It  begins 
with  the  ark,  the  throne  and  the  mercy  seat  (Ex.  26).  Not 
without  significance  does  Ezekiel  begin  at  the  eastern  gate, 
where  a  little  later  the  glory  is  to  enter  (43:1-4).  To  begin 
where  God  begins  is  essential.  To  grasp  the  divine  viewpoint 
is  all-important.  Divine  order  and  inerrant  precision  thus 
characterize  the  unfolding  of  the  details. 

(1)  The  Gates  and  the  Courts  (40:5-47). 

The  sanctuary  with  its  various  precincts  first  comes  into 


(48) 
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view.  The  gates  and  the  courts  will  be  a  part  of  what  will  be 
the  most  sacred  and  glorious  place  in  all  the  world  during 
the  millennial  kingdom.  From  this  magnificent  structure  the 
power  and  the  blessing  of  God  will  fiow  forth  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Well  may  Haggai,  looking  beyond  the  poor  temple 
of  the  restoration,  and  with  the  keen  eye  of  faith  catching 
a  glance  of  the  splendor  of  the  millennial  temple  of  Ezekiel’s 
vision,  break  out  in  rapturous  strains  of  prophetic  ecstasy, 
“For  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts:  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little 
while,  and  I  will  shake  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the 
sea,  and  the  dry  land,  and  I  will  shake  all  nations :  and  the 
precious  things  of  all  nations  shall  come;  and  I  will  fill  this 
house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  .  .  .  The  latter 
glory  of  the  house  shall  be  greater  than  the  former,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts”  (Hag.  2:6-9). 

Ezekiel  is  transported  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  set 
upon  a  very  high  mountain  (Is.  2:2,  3;  Ps.  48:1-3).  He  sees  a 
“city  edifice”  or  the  temple  buildings  “toward  the  south” 
(40:2).  The  “wall”  (40:5),  encircling  the  courts  and  the 
temple,  first  comes  into  view.  It  embraces  a  square  500 
cubits  by  500  cubits  (over  one-eighth  of  a  mile  each  way, 
counting  14.4  inches  to  a  cubit).  The  dimensions  of  this  wall 
show  that  it  is  not  for  protection,  being  only  7.2  feet  high. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  separation  from  that  which  is  de¬ 
filing. 

(a)  The  First  Court. 

This  is  the  area  of  general  assemblage.  It  is  described  in 
40:6-27.  Leading  into  it  from  the  east  is  the  east  gate  (40:6- 
16).  This  is  really  a  large  structure,  25  cubits  by  50  cubits. 
It  is  specified  in  detail,  and  the  other  gates  conform  to  it.  It 
is  in  several  particulars  the  most  important.  Through  it  the 
returning  Shekinah  enters  the  temple  (43:1-6).  It  is  to  be 
closed  in  honor  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  “who  hath 
entered  in  by  it”  (42:2,  3).  The  prince  may  eat  bread  in  it, 
but  must  go  out  by  the  porch,  as  the  gate  is  to  be  perpetually 
closed.  Each  of  the  gate-buildings  has  six  guard-chambers 
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(lodges)  opening  onto  the  corridor  of  the  gate,  which  con¬ 
nects  with  a  threshold  to  the  porch  that  opens  onto  the  outer 
court,  the  place  of  general  worship  for  the  people.  Three 
gates  are  seen  by  the  prophet,  each  of  the  same  design. 
There  is  a  northern  gate  (20-23),  a  southern  gate  (24-27), 
and  the  eastern  gate,  which  forms  the  pattern  for  the  other 
gates.  Each  gate  is  entered  by  seven  steps.  The  west  side  of 
the  wall  has  no  gate  (40:24). 

The  outer  court  itself  has  thirty  chambers  on  its  outward 
border  arranged  on  three  sides,  in  groups  of  five  on  each 
side  of  the  gate-buildings  (40:17-19).  Throughout  the  speci¬ 
fications  there  is  a  prominence  of  the  numerals  three  and 
twelve.  The  number  three  stands  for  divine  fulness,  and 
twelve  for  divine  sovereignty  and  government.  God  Himself 
will  be  the  protector  and  guardian  of  this  millennial  temple 
and  ruler  of  His  earthly  people,  Israel. 

The  “porch”  prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
each  gateway  must  be  thought  of  as  in  the  form  of  a  hall. 
Such  porch-halls  were  features  of  Solomon’s  temple  (1  Kings 
6:3,  2  Chron.  3:4).  These  vestibule-halls  are  the  end  of  the 
gateway  corridor,  and  open  onto  the  outer  court.  The  “prince” 
enters  and  goes  out  of  the  unique  eastern  gate  by  the  porch 
(44:3).  The  door  for  each  gate  (44:12)  is  ten  cubits  in 
width  and  thirteen  cubits  in  height.  The  number  ten  repre¬ 
sents  responsibility,  and  three,  as  noted,  divine  fulness.  Each 
gateway  is  seen  to  have  tw^o  posts,  two  cubits  thick,  and  sixty 
high  (40:9,  14). 

The  posts  are  significantly  embellished  with  palm  trees 
(40:22),  and  this  is  the  only  detail  of  decoration  mentioned. 
Palms  are  symbolic  of  beauty  (Song  7:7),  of  righteousness, 
prosperity,  and  fruitfulness  (Ps.  92:12-14),  of  salvation  and 
victory  (Rev.  7:9),  of  regal  glory  (John  12:13).  Branches  of 
palms  were  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  taber¬ 
nacles,  which  dispensationally  is  descriptive  of  millennial  joy 
and  blessing.  Extensive  use  of  the  palm  in  Solomon’s  temple 
identifies  it  with  the  triumph  and  splendor  of  the  rule  of  the 
“greater  than  Solomon”  (I  Kings  6:29,  32,  36).  Fittingly, 
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the  palms  are  lifted  high  above  everything  on  the  gateway 
pillars  of  the  wall  surrounding  the  outer  court.  The  era  of 
righteousness,  triumph  and  peace  has  at  last  come. 

From  the  outer  court  and  its  gates,  the  seer  is  led  into 

(b)  The  Inner  Court  (A0:28-46), 

This  holy  precinct,  100  cubits  by  100  cubits  (40:47),  is 
the  place  of  separation  for  priestly  service.  Within  this 
sacred  enclosure  the  priests  perform  their  service  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  altar  and  the  house.  They  must  take  off  the 
garments  in  which  they  minister  in  this  sanctum,  before 
going  out  to  approach  the  people  (42:14).  The  three  gates 
leading  to  the  inner  court  are  specified.  The  southern  gate 
(40:28-31)  is  that  by  which  the  prophet  entered.  The  eastern 
gate  and  the  northern  gate  (32-37)  are  not  materially  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  gate-buildings  opening  into  the  outer  court. 
However,  they  have  eight  steps,  one  more  than  the  others. 
Consequently,  the  elevation  of  the  inner  court  is  greater  by 
the  height  of  these  eight  steps  than  the  outer  court. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  each  of  these  inner  gates 
is  directly  opposite  its  respective  outer  gate,  with  a  space  of 
one  hundred  cubits  intervening.  Provision  for  sacrifice  is 
significantly  connected  with  the  northern  gate  of  the  inner 
court.  There  is  placed  the  cell  for  washing  the  burnt-offering. 
Sacrificial  tables  are  located  in  the  porch  of  the  gate  for 
the  slaying  of  the  burnt-,  sin-  and  trespass-offerings,  and  are 
adjacent  to  its  ascent  (40:39-43).  There  are  also  cells  for 
the  ministering  priests,  who  are  keepers  of  the  charge  of 
the  house  and  the  altar.  The  location  of  these  compartments 
is  not  definitely  fixed  by  the  text,  except  that  they  are  placed 
outside  the  inner  gate,  in  the  inner  court  (40:44-46). 

But  why  is  provision  made  for  sacrifice  in  the  northern 
gate?  Scripture  often  associates  the  north  with  judgment. 
From  that  direction  catastrophe  fell  upon  both  Israel  and 
Judah.  The  “north”  ( pBx  )  properly  means  “the  hidden,  the 
dark,”  since  the  ancients  regarded  the  north  as  the  seat  of 
gloom  and  darkness  in  contrast  to  the  bright  and  sunny 
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south.  The  concept  of  darkness  is  associated  Scripturally  with 
judgment.  It  is  “in  everlasting  chains”  under  “darkness” 
that  the  wicked  angels  are  kept  (Jude  1:6),  unregenerate 
man  is  in  darkness  (Eph.  4:18,  5:8),  the  unsaved  face  an 
eternal  doom  of  outer  darkness  and  Jesus  paid  the  penalty 
for  sin  in  the  midnight  darkness  of  Calvary.  It  is  in  connec¬ 
tion,  then,  with  the  north  gate  that  the  truth  and  need  of 
sacrifice  are  to  be  apprehended. 

The  next  important  feature  of  the  temple  shown  to  the 
seer  is 

(c)  The  Altar  (40U7). 

It  is  the  actual  centre  of  the  whole  sacred  enclosure,  and 
stands  at  the  middle  of  the  square  inner  court.  Its  dimensions 
are  not  given  until  43 :13-17,  and  it  is  here  mentioned  to  show 
its  general  relation  to  the  whole.  It  is  the  divine  focal-point 
upon  which  approach  converges  from  all  sides — east,  north 
and  south.  It  speaks  of  the  centrality  of  Christ  and  His  sac¬ 
rifice  as  an  abiding  memorial.  The  reconciliation  wrought  on 
the  cross  is  as  foundational  and  indispensable  to  the  peace 
and  glory  of  Israel  and  the  millennial  nations,  as  it  is  to  the 
redemption  of  all  sinners  and  to  the  universe  (Col.  1:19,  20). 
Those  who  crowd  the  courts  of  Jehovah’s  house  in  that  day 
will  have  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
beareth  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  If  the  all-important  sub¬ 
ject  of  converse  on  the  Mount  of  transfiguration  was  “His 
decease”  which  He  was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem,  how 
much  more  will  the  merits  and  benefits  of  His  death  be  the 
all-engrossing  subject  of  discussion  in  that  day  when  the 
kingdom,  hitherto  only  shadowed  forth,  breaks  out  into 
actual  splendor!  The  indescribable  majesty  with  which  He 
will  then  be  invested  will  not  obscure  the  glorious  fact  that 
it  is  redemption  by  blood  which  furnishes  the  basis  for  all 
His  manifested  power  in  that  day.  The  very  temple  itself, 
with  its  priesthood  and  ritual,  will  be  a  perpetual  reminder 
that  all  blessing  to  Israel  and  the  nations  springs  from  the 
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great  fountain  of  cleansing  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness 
on  Calvary’s  brow. 

At  this  point  Ezekiel  is  brought  to  consider 

(2)  The  House  Itself  (40:48-41U)^ 

This  part  of  the  sacred  precincts  is  of  preeminent  im¬ 
portance.  It  will  be  the  dwelling-place  into  which  the  She- 
kinah  glory,  as  the  visible  presence  of  Jehovah,  will  enter 
and  abide  during  the  millennial  era.  It  faces  toward  the  east 
and  opens  onto  the  inner  court  through  a  porch.  It  contains 
the  porch,  the  holy  place,  and  the  most  holy  place,  which  are 
successively  measured.  It  is  sixty  cubits  wide  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  cubits  long.  Ezekiel  describes  the  parts  of  the  house  in 
order,  first. 

(a)  The  Porch  (40:^8,  49). 

This  is  the  vestibule  of  the  “temple,”  as  the  holy  place 
is  entered  through  this  structure.  This  porch  is  20  cubits  by 
11  cubits.  The  Septuagint  specifies  twelve  cubits  instead  of 
only  eleven,  which  is  likely  correct.  In  the  Massoretic  text 
the  number  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  temple  vestibule  is 
not  mentioned.  The  LXX  gives  ten.  The  two  pillars  by  the 
posts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  gate,  recall  the  fa¬ 
mous  pillars  “Jachin  and  Boaz”  in  Solomon’s  temple  (1  Kings 
7:21).  The  gate  is  given  as  three  cubits  wide.  The  next  part 
of  “the  house”  is 

(b)  The  Holy  Place  (41:1,  2). 

From  the  temple  vestibule  the  seer  is  led  on  into  the 
“temple”  itself,  which  consists  first  of  a  space  40  by  20 
cubits  and  is  the  holy  place.  The  only  piece  of  furniture  in 
it  is  a  wooden  table-altar  consecrated  to  Jehovah  (41:22). 
The  third  compartment  of  the  house  is 

(c)  The  Most  Holy  Place  (41  :S,  4). 

This  is  the  innermost  sanctum,  a  square  20  cubits  on  the 
side.  The  measurements  of  the  posts  of  the  entrance  and 
the  entrance  itself  are  carefully  given.  There  is  no  allusion 
to  an  ark,  or  mercy  seat,  high  priest  or  tables  of  the  law. 
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All  of  this  will  be  superseded  by  the  remarkable  chariot  of 
the  divine  glory,  which  comes  to  fill  the  house  perpetually 
with  its  ineffable  splendor.  Next  is  brought  to  Ezekiel’s 
notice 

(3)  The  Chambers  around  the  House  (^1:5-11). 

Connected  with  the  house  are  rooms,  surrounding  it  in 

three  stories.  There  are  thirty  to  each  story — ninety  in  all, 
bespeaking  the  encompassment  of  divine  fulness,  accom¬ 
plished  through  creative  sovereignty  (3x10x3).  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  chambers  are  given,  but  the  purpose  of  the 
rooms  is  not  revealed.  The  prophet  now  in  order  sees 

(4)  The  Separate  Place  (41:12-14)- 

This  is  an  area  guarding  the  solemn  holiness  of  the  house 
which  is  to  be  Jehovah’s  glorious  dwelling-place  among  His 
people.  It  is  twenty  cubits  wide,  and  surrounds  the  house  on 
every  side  except  the  east,  where  the  porch  is  located.  It 
thus  comprises  three  sections  of  court,  each  measuring  100 
cubits  by  20  cubits,  embracing  a  total  area  surrounding  the 
house  of  6,000  square  cubits.  The  full  measurement  of  the 
house  itself  being  60  by  100  cubits  has  the  same  total  area. 
This  makes  12,000  square  cubits  as  the  total  area  of  this 
part  of  the  sacred  enclosure  (12x10x10x10).  It  is  important 
to  note  how  prominently  twelve  appears  and  the  frequent 
use  of  three,  which  enters  into  six  and  twelve,  and  also  how 
conspicuous  ten  is. 

These  numbers  appear  in  the  area  measurements,  and  in 
the  number  of  chambers  in  the  outer  court  (30),  in  those 
surrounding  the  house  (30  in  each  of  the  three  stories)  and 
in  the  three  successive  squares  of  100  cubits  each,  equalling 
300x100,  the  total  area  of  the  inner  court,  the  temple  house 
with  the  separate  place,  on  north  and  south,  and  the  building 
to  the  west  of  the  house  (70x90  cubits,  v.  12)  with  the  sep¬ 
arate  place  on  the  west.  In  the  area  of  each  of  these  squares 
there  appears  a  four-fold  use  of  ten,  the  area  being  10,000 
square  cubits,  or  10x10x10x10,  and  this  repeated  three  times. 

Three  accordingly  appears,  multiplied  by  two  or  four 
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giving  six  or  twelve,  intensified  by  ten  used  once,  twice, 
thrice  or  in  fourfold  power.  These  basic  numerics  are  Scrip- 
turally  meaningful.  They  tell  of  divine  fulness  in  complete 
manifestation  (the  3),  operating  in  divine  millennial  govern¬ 
ment  (the  12),  in  accordance  with  divine  and  human  require¬ 
ments  (the  10),  in  actual  triumph  over  evil  (the  6),  with  the 
Creator  and  the  creature  brought  together  in  concord  under 
the  regime  of  Christ,  to  the  praise  of  His  glory  (the  5). 
There  will  be  perfection  and  order  when  “all  things  [are  put] 
in  subjection  under  His  feet”  (Heb.  2:8).  “All  was  by  meas¬ 
ure.”  Next  in  the  vision  appear 

(5)  The  Intenor  Details  (4t :15-26). 

The  interior  of  the  temple  is  wainscoted  with  wood  and 
embellished  with  cherubim  and  palm  trees,  alternating.  The 
cherubim  are  unique  in  that  they  have  two  faces  instead  of 
four,  as  in  the  initial  vision  of  this  prophecy  (1:6-12).  These 
celestial  beings  speak  of  Christ  in  His  per.sonal  glory.  The 
face  of  a  lion  portrays  His  kingly  majesty,  the  face  of  a  man 
His  true  humanity,  the  face  of  an  ox  His  servant  role,  and 
the  face  of  an  eagle  His  heavenly  origin  as  the  Son  of  God. 
Very  appropriately  the  face  of  a  lion  and  that  of  a  man 
looking  upon  a  palm  tree,  as  the  symbol  of  victory,  describe 
the  kingly  role  of  the  glorified  Son  of  man,  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  ruling  in  regal  splendor  on  David's  throne. 
When,  at  last,  this  temple  rises  majestically  in  Israel's  land 
every  detail  of  its  con.struction  and  measurements  will  be 
fully  comprehended  as  eloquently  illustrating  the  glorious 
Person  and  finished  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  truly  noteworthy  that  silver  and  gold,  so  conspicuous 
and  abundant  in  the  tabernacle  and  in  the  first  temple,  are 
not  mentioned  at  all  in  connection  with  the  millennial  temple. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  probably  that  grace  in  redemption 
as  pictured  by  silv^er  and  divine  righteousness  as  portrayed 
by  gold  are  now  fully  realized  in  God's  earthly  redeemed 
people. 

The  altar  of  wood,  three  cubits  high  and  two  cubits  long. 
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is  likely  the  altar  of  incense,  and  is  merely  double  in  size 
that  of  the  tabernacle.  It  speaks  of  communion,  praise  and 
prayer.  Exemplifying  fellowship  with  God  it  is  also  called 
“the  table  which  is  before  Jehovah.”  Great  will  be  the  frag¬ 
rance  of  Christ,  and  the  worship  He  will  receive,  in  this  holy 
house  of  worship. 

The  doors  of  the  sanctuary,  ornamented  like  the  walls 
with  cherubim  and  palm  trees,  now  come  into  view.  They  are 
similar  to  those  of  Solomon’s  temple  (I  Kings  6:31-36),  but 
their  position  seems  to  be  the  feature  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  The  altar-table  just  pictured,  being  on  the  central 
axis  of  the  temple,  the  doors  appear  in  direct  line  with  it. 
The  effulgent  glory  of  the  indwelling  Shekinah  through  the 
unfolded  doors  will  shed  its  rays  along  the  central  line  of  its 
abode  upon  the  altar-table,  passing  through  the  doors  of  the 
porch  to  fall  upon  the  great  altar — the  “hearth  of  God.”  How 
expressive  of  all  this  glory  are  the  cherubim  and  the  palm 
trees ! 

But  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  doors?  They  may  witness 
to  God’s  absolute  prerogative  to  shut  out  from  His  Presence 
if  occasion  should  require.  The  two  doors,  with  two  turning 
leaves  apiece,  give  the  numbers  two  and  four,  and  may  well 
speak  of  witness-bearing  with  regard  to  the  truths  symbol¬ 
ized  by  the  cherubim  and  the  palm  trees.  The  truths  to 
which  they  bear  witness  condition  the  way  of  approach  to 
the  Divine  Presence.  Of  course,  Christ,  as  the  door  and  the 
abiding  witness  of  all  that  is  symbolized  in  the  cherubim  and 
the  palm  trees,  is  to  be  seen  as  the  only  way  to  God’s 
Presence. 

It  is  very  instructive  to  note  that  two,  the  number  of 
testimony,  and  the  number  of  Christ  Himself  as  the  second 
person  of  the  Godhead,  rules  throughout  in  the  threefold 
entrance  to  the  place  of  the  divine  glory.  The  porch  entrance 
is  14  cubits  (7x2),  the  temple  entrance  is  10  cubits  (5x2), 
and  the  entrance  to  the  holy  of  holies  is  6  cubits  (3x2). 
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Thus  in  general  is  the  plan  of  the  millennial  temple  as  set 
forth  in  chapters  40  and  41  of  Ezekiel. 

4.  The  Purpose  of  Ezekiel* s  Temple. 

The  special  intent  of  these  buildings  is  given  in  chapters 
42  and  43.  The  first  and  foremost  purpose  seems  clearly  to  be 

(1)  To  Demonstrate  God*s  Holiness. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  final  or  temple  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (chapters  40-48)  has  the  whole  of  the  seer’s  preced¬ 
ing  prophecies  as  its  background.  The  truth  of  God’s  holiness 
has  been  the  pervading  theme  of  all  of  Ezekiel’s  utterances, 
whether  directed  to  Israel  or  to  the  nations.  Jehovah,  in  the 
sublime  and  ineffable  holiness  of  His  nature  and  government, 
has  been  emphasized.  It  was  this  infinite  holiness  of  Jehovah’s 
nature  and  government  that  had  been  outraged  and  called 
into  question  by  the  idolatry  and  rebellion  of  His  professed 
people.  Israel’s  God  had  been  misrepresented,  and  put  in  a 
bad  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations. 

This  has  necessitated  the  fullest  exposure,  arraignment 
and  judgment  of  sinful  Israel  in  the  light  of  the  glorious 
manifestations  of  God  vouchsafed  to  the  prophet  (chapters 
1-24),  along  with  the  pronouncement  of  judgment  upon  the 
wicked  surrounding  nations  who  had  proved  themselves 
enemies  to  God  and  His  people,  so  that  complete  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  Jehovah  and  the  vindication  of  His  holy  name  might 
be  made  in  all  the  earth  (chapters  25-32).  This  is  followed 
by  the  display  of  divine  grace  in  restoring  the  prodigal 
nation  to  Himself  by  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Spirit, 
together  with  the  defeat  of  the  last  demon-inspired  attack 
of  Israel’s  enemies  (chapters  33-39).  With  a  people  recreated, 
prepared  and  suited  to  God  and  His  holiness,  the  prophecy 
properly  closes  with  a  picture  of  the  divine  order  for  the 
temple,  the  priesthood,  the  people  and  the  land. 

The  mysterious  vision  of  God’s  grandeur  and  sublimity 
in  the  revelation  of  His  unerring  government  in  the  world 
opens  the  book.  The  vision  of  the  divine  Presence  taking  up 
its  residence  in  the  earthly  sanctuary  closes  the  book.  God’s 
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purport  in  the  whole  closing  scene  is  to  show  the  truth  of 
His  character  and  His  relation  to  creation.  He  does  this  in 
all  the  detailed  measurements  and  minute  specifications  of 
.the  temple  and  its  worship,  and  the  description  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  land  and  its  people. 

The  omission  of  much  concerning  the  interior  decoration 
and  details  of  furniture,  all  so  elaborately  presented  in  the 
tabernacle  and  the  first  temple,  only  brings  into  bolder  relief 
the  great  underlying  basic  idea  which  evidently  fills  the  whole 
vision,  namely,  the  holiness  of  JEHOVAH.  Hence  the  prophet 
was  to  show  the  temple  to  the  house  of  Israel,  and  let  them 
“measure  the  pattern”  that  they  may  be  “ashamed  of  their 
iniquities”  (43:10).  The  mind  and  will  of  God  are  so  revealed 
in  the  temple  and  its  ritual,  that  the  requisite  wisdom  and 
instruction  are  furnished  for  the  correction  of  every  evil 
word  and  way  of  His  people. 

The  holiness  of  Jehovah  is  further  emphasized  as  a  foun¬ 
dational  truth  in  the  vision,  and  clearly  illustrated,  by  the 
principle  of  separation.  In  the  first  temple  idolatrous  corrup¬ 
tion  had  arisen  through  the  nearness  of  the  royal  buildings 
to  the  holy  sanctuary.  This  shall  not  happen  in  the  millen¬ 
nial  temple  (43:7-12).  At  the  very  outset  of  the  vision  the 
temple  wall  separating  the  courts  and  the  temple  from  all 
that  is  defiling  is  introduced  (40:5).  In  addition,  chapter  42 
is  taken  up  with  the  divine  arrangements  provided  to  pre- 
serv'e  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  in  separation  from  pollu¬ 
tion. 

Two  cell-buildings,  one  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
separate  place  (42:1-9),  and  the  other  located  on  the  .south 
side  of  the  separate  place  (42:10-14),  are  called  holy  and  have 
a  distinct  purpose  of  .separation.  The  separate  place,  as  ob- 
.served,  is  a  space  surrounding  the  .sacred  hou.se  and  protects 
it  from  profanation.  In  the  cell-buildings  the  priests  eat  the 
most  holy  things.  To  them  is  brought  the  prie.sts’  portion 
of  the  offerings.  After  entering  the  holy  place,  the  prie.st 
must  pa.ss  out  by  going  through  these  buildings.  In  them 
they  ch.'inge  their  dress,  laying  aside  the  holy  linen  in  which 
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they  perform  service  in  the  inner  court,  before  going  out 
to  the  people  (42:14,  44:17-19).  Everything  must  be  kept  in 
the  most  rigid  separation  from  defilement.  Strict  observance 
of  the  distinction  between  priest  and  Levite  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  (44:5-16),  with  only  priests  of  the  line  of  Zadok,  who 
remained  true  to  God  in  a  crucial  time  of  backsliding,  al¬ 
lowed  to  minister. 

In  chapter  42:15-20  the  established  separation  of  the 
whole  sacred  enclosure  is  described.  It  consists  of  a  large 
space  500  reeds  on  each  side  with  a  “wall”  and  “separating 
that  which  is  holy  from  that  which  is  common.”  This  seems 
to  be  the  extreme  outer  line  of  separation,  forming  a  great 
square  of  3,000  cubits,  in  the  centre  of  which  would  be  the 
sanctuary  square  of  500  cubits.  By  these  courts  and  gates, 
and  wide  open  spaces  which  surround  them,  Jehovah  is  sig¬ 
nifying  in  stone  the  reality  of  His  essential  holiness  and  in¬ 
effable  glory. 

People  and  sanctuary  now'  prepared,  another  purpose  of 
Ezekiel’s  temple  is  evident, 

(2)  To  Provide  a  D  iv  ell  in  q -Place  for  the  Divine  Glory. 

The  prophet  of  God  beholds  the  glory  of  Jehovah  coming 
by  way  of  the  east,  to  take  up  its  residence  in  the  holy  of 
holies  in  the  temple  house  during  the  kingdom  age  (43:1-6). 
The  divine  voice  announces  the  temple  as  the  place  of  worship 
and  dwelling.  “This  is  the  place  of  my  throne,  and  the  place 
of  the  soles  of  my  feet,  where  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  of  Israel  forever”  (43:7).  It  is  the  presence  of  the 
Shekinah  glory  once  more  in  the  midst  of  the  nation.  The 
presence  of  God  among  His  people,  as  of  old,  demands  the 
most  uncompromising  separation  from  all  defilement  in  the 
construction  of  the  temple  itself,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
priesthood,  and  in  the  observance  of  its  ritual. 

Just  as  Ezekiel  beheld  the  glory  of  Jehovah’s  presence 
leave  the  first  temple  because  of  wickedness  and  idolatrous 
desecration,  so  he  sees  the  return  of  the  same  Glory  in  a  new' 
resplendent  temple  where  every  requirement  of  separation 
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from  evil  is  met.  The  divine  Presence,  in  revealed  glory  and 
constant  abode,  will  make  the  temple  the  great  religious 
mecca  of  the  millennial  earth  (Zech.  8:21,  22;  14:16). 

Another  purpose  of  Ezekiel’s  temple  is  evident,  which  is 

(3)  To  Perpetuate  the  Memorial  of  Sacrifice. 

It  is  not  sacrifice,  of  course,  rendered  with  a  view  of  ob¬ 
taining  salvation,  but  sacrifice  commemorative  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  salvation  maintained  in  the  presence  of  the  revealed 
glory  of  Jehovah.  The  grand  theme  of  deliverance  includes 
the  national  and  spiritual  restoration  of  Israel,  with  the 
destruction  of  its  last  malignant  foes,  and  the  blessings  of 
regeneration  (Jer.  31:31-34),  and  the  copious  outpourings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (Joel  2:28-32).  This  subject  of  redemption 
has  been  developed  in  chapters  36-39.  The  reintroduction  of 
animal  sacrifices  and  the  reestablishment  of  at  least  certain 
features  of  Mosaic  ritual  will  mean  the  reinstatement  of 
Judaism  during  the  kingdom,  purified  and  made  more  spir¬ 
itual  than  ever.  The  Law  is  now  but  a  schoolmaster  (i.e., 
tutor)  to  bring  the  unsaved  Jew  to  Christ,  that  he  might  be 
saved  by  faith  (Gal.  3:24),  but  in  that  new’  day  the  unsaved 
Israelite  shall  be  saved  and  divinely  enabled  to  live  out  the 
deeper  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  God  will  most 
certainly  deal  with  restored  Israel  under  the  principles  of  a 
restored  Judaistic  system. 

A  further  purpose  of  Ezekiel’s  temple  is  to  be  mentioned, 
which  is 

(4)  To  Provide  the  Centre  for  the  Divine  Goveryiment. 

When  the  divine  Glory  takes  up  its  residence  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  the  announcement  is  not  only  that  the  temple  is  God’s 
dwelling-place  and  the  seat  of  worship,  but  also  that  it  is  the 
radiating  centre  of  the  divine  government.  “This  is  the  place 
of  my  throne  .  .  .”  (48:7).  Jehovah's  Presence  there  will 
make  it  the  executive  focal-point  of  the  whole  earth,  from 
which  will  originate  and  radiate  all  the  righteous  laws  and 
holy  principles  which  will  bless  the  millennial  earth  with 
equity  and  peace  (Is.  2:2,  3;  Mic.  4:2).  The  whole  “top  of 
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the  mountain,”  the  height  on  which  the  temple  will  stand, 
will  be  “most  holy”  and  this  holiness  will  be  the  “law  of  the 
house”  (43:12).  From  the  “mount  of  holiness”  will  radiate 
righteous  and  holy  government. 

The  divine  government  is  revealed  in  various  ways  in 
Ezekiel's  temple  vision.  First,  as  already  noted,  in  the  very 
important  principle  of  separation  so  manifest  in  the  temple 
construction.  Second,  in  the  important  principle  of  grada¬ 
tion.  This  consists  in  a  relative  subordination  or  arrange¬ 
ment  of  parts  to  illustrate  some  great  truth  or  produce  some 
desired  effect.  It  sets  forth  holiness  as  the  essential  attribute 
of  Jehovah  as  He  rules  over  all  the  earth  from  the  Holy 
Mount.  As  an  illustration  of  this  principle,  there  is  first 
Israel’s  separation  from  the  nations.  Then,  as  the  divine 
centre  is  approached  by  way  of  the  territories  of  the  various 
tribes,  the  holy  oblation  in  the  midst  of  the  land  is  reached. 
Then,  in  the  midst  of  that,  the  holy  temple  with  its  walls  and 
courts,  and  finally  the  temple  house  (the  abode  of  the  divine 
glory)  with  its  three  graded  apartments,  porch,  holy  place, 
and  most  holy  place,  each  higher  than  the  other.  The  whole 
plan  is  a  very  impressive  portrayal  of  Jehovah’s  majestic 
holiness,  which  will  be  exercised  in  Kingdom  rule. 

Third,  the  divine  government  is  exhibited  in  the  principle 
of  symmetry.  Throughout  in  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the 
temple  there  are  perfect  balance  and  harmonious  proportion. 
The  constantly  recurring  squares  of  100  cubits  and  the  whole 
sanctuary  space  aggregating  twenty-five  such  squares,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  recurrence  of  the  numbers  five  and  ten,  are 
very  suggestive  in  the  light  of  Scripture  numerics.  Such 
exactness  of  measurement  and  attention  to  detail  exhibit  the 
perfect  harmony,  absolute  precision,  and  unerring  wisdom 
of  God  in  His  relation  to  the  whole  universe  in  general,  and 
to  Israel  and  the  nations  in  the  kingdom  of  glory  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

Fourth,  the  divine  government  is  manifested  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  the  ministry  of  the  sanctuary  (chapter 
44).  Jehovah  is  supreme  in  every  matter  in  connection  with 
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the  whole  temple  buildiiii?.  Specific  rules  guard  the  sacred 
eastern  gate,  which  is  to  be  shut.  The  prince  has  the  privilege 
of  using  it,  but  entering  by  the  porch  (44:1-3).  There  is  a 
careful  definition  of  the  duties  of  the  Levites,  who  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  priesthood.  Ordinances  regulating  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  gates,  the  slaying  of  sacrifices,  etc.,  emphasize  the 
judgment  and  holiness  befitting  God’s  house  (44:4-14).  Pre¬ 
cise  rules  are  formulated  for  the  priests  as  to  their  position, 
their  duties,  their  indispensable  descent  through  Zadok,  their 
garments,  marriage,  service,  separation,  and  support.  Thus 
the  personnel  of  the  sanctuary  is  al.so  subject  to  close  divine 
regulation. 

Fifth,  the  divine  government  is  evidenced  in  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  worship  (45:14-46:15).  Both  the  materials  for  ritual 
and  the  order  of  worship  are  carefully  outlined.  The  gifts  of 
the  people  are  to  be  rendered  to  the  prince,  whose  charge  is 
to  provide  for  the  sacrifices. 

The  yearly  feasts  are  specified.  There  are  three  of  these 
mentioned — the  annual  cleansing  of  the  house,  the  Passover, 
and  Tabernacles.  Pentecost  is  not  mentioned.  Portraying  dis¬ 
tinctively  Church  truth,  it  is  appropriately  omitted.  The 
weekly  and  monthly  feasts,  the  Sabbaths  and  the  new  moons 
are  divinely  regulated,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the  prince’s 
and  people’s  entrance  and  exit.  The  meal-offering,  the  prince’s 
free-will  offering,  the  daily  burnt-offering,  and  the  guarding 
of  holy  things  are  all  under  divine  regulation. 

Sixth,  the  divine  government  is  manifested  in  secular 
affairs  (46:16-18).  Honesty  and  integrity  in  practical  dealings 
are  required  b'^  Him  whose  ways  are  inerrantly  holy.  Regu¬ 
lations  govern  ju.st  weights,  measures  and  coinage  (45:9-12). 
Severe  warnings  are  given  against  judicial  and  magisterial  ,• 
oppres.sion  and  wrong  (43:7-11;  46:16-18).  Jehovah  rules 
supreme  in  every  walk  and  phase  of  life.  Righteousness  shall 
then  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  No  depart-  i  n 
ment  of  life  will  be  unregulated  by  Christ’s  just  and  equitable  |M 
administration.  1^9 
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Seventh,  the  divine  government  is  exercised  in  the  up- 
])ortio7i merit  of  the  land.  In  the  division  of  Palestine  the 
Lord’s  claim  is  to  be  given  first  place  in  the  setting  aside  of 
the  holy  heave-offering  of  specific  dimensions,  with  definite 
portions  for  the  priests,  the  Levites,  the  city,  and  the  prince. 
In  this,  as  already  noted,  will  be  located  the  millennial  wor¬ 
ship  and  government  (48:1-8).  The  boundaries  of  the  land 
(47:13-21),  with  the  location  of  the  tribes  north  of  the  obla¬ 
tion  (48:1-7)  and  those  south  of  the  offering  (48:23-29),  and 
the  city  (48:30-36),  are  all  according  to  Jehovah’s  direction 
and  execution. 

A  final  purpose  of  Ezekiel’s  temple  is  revealed,  viz., 

(5)  To  Provide  Victory  over  the  Curse  (47:1-12). 

From  under  the  threshold  of  the  temple  house  the  prophet 
.sees  a  marvelous  stream  issuing  and  flowing  eastward  in 
ever  increasing  volumes  of  refreshment  until  it  enters  in 
copious  fulness  into  the  Dead  Sea,  who.se  poi.sonous  waters 
are  healed.  The  river  is  measured  four  times  at  successive 
points  of  1,000  cubits,  so  that  at  4,000  cubits  the  depth  was 
too  great  for  a  man  to  pass  through  (47:1-12).  Traversing 
the  course  of  this  wondrous  life-giving  water,  the  .seer  finds 
both  banks  clothed  wdth  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  of  fade¬ 
less  leaf  and  never-failing  fruit,  furnishing  both  medicine 
and  food. 

The  stream  speaks  of  God’s  blessing  in  nature  and  in  the 
glorification  of  the  land  of  Pale.stine.  There  will,  of  cour.se, 
be  great  .spiritual  ble.ssings  in  the  age  to  come.  But  Ezekiel’s 
river  is  more  than  any  mere  typical  picture  of  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  (Joel  2:28-32).  It  is  a 
literal  stream.  It  portrays  the  physical  blessings  in  .store  for 
Israel  in  the  revival  of  the  land  to  a  condition  of  great  fer¬ 
tility  and  fruitfulness.  As  the  Dead  Sea  is  tran.sformed  from 
barrenness  and  death  to  abounding  life  and  fre.shness,  so  will 
be  the  whole  land,  so  long  desolate  and  deserted. 

Ezekiel  is  not  the  only  prophet,  moreover,  to  whom  was 
revealed  the  physical  glorification  of  Palestine  in  the  kingdom 
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age.  Isaiah  tells  of  “the  parched  ground  becoming  a  pool, 
and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water”  (Is.  35:7)  and  of  the 
“desert”  blossoming  “as  the  rose”  (35:1).  Joel  ecstatically 
sings  of  the  prolific  fruitfulness  of  the  land  (Joel  3:18),  and 
Zechariah  sees  “living  waters”  issuing  from  Jerusalem  (Zech. 
14:8). 

Although  there  will  be  triumph  over  the  curse,  as  seen 
in  the  wonderful  spiritual  and  physical  blessings,  there  will 
not  be  the  complete  removal  of  every  trace  of  evil,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  that  the  kingdom  is  not  yet  the  perfect,  eternal  age.  Cer¬ 
tain  marshes  and  pools  will  remain  salty  and  unhealed.  This 
is  not  to  provide  salt,  but  is  meant  as  a  vivid  reminder  that 
the  curse  has  not  yet  been  eradicated.  However,  trees  peren¬ 
nially  green  and  abundantly  fruitful  will  provide  food  and 
medicine.  God’s  gracious  provision  for  man  on  the  earth  in 
the  age  to  come  will  insure  the  banishment  of  poverty, 
famine  and  sickness. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  April-June  Number,  1949) 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG 
THE  SONS  OF  MEN 

By  Everett  F.  Harrison,  Th.D. 

XVI.  JESUS  AND  THOMAS 

No  fact  connected  with  the  post-resurrection  ministry  of 
Christ  is  more  striking  and  informative  than  this,  that  the 
disciples  are  pictured  to  us  only  in  relation  to  the  empty 
tomb  and  the  risen  Lord.  It  is  as  though  their  lives  and  the 
sum  total  of  their  activities  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as 
inseparably  linked  to  Him.  He  is  the  key  to  their  existence. 
In  Him  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 

The  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  one  case  where  men 
who  had  been  in  fellowship  with  the  risen  Master  were  sep¬ 
arated  from  Him  for  a  season,  operating  apart  from  His 
personal  presence  and  guidance.  Although  they  were  experi¬ 
enced  fishermen,  the  seven  who  toiled  all  night  on  the  sea 
of  Galilee  took  nothing.  All  this  was  changed  when  Jesus 
appeared. 

Quite  naturally,  then,  when  disciples  who  had  not  seen 
the  Lord  at  all  in  His  risen  state  are  presented  to  us  in 
this  period,  their  deficiencies  are  seen  to  be  acute.  We  have 
only  to  think  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  Emmaus  pair  to 
realize  how  great  was  the  sorrow  and  near-despair  which 
gripped  hearts.  In  the  case  of  Thomas  (John  20:19-29),  we 
see  that  the  situation  could  be  productive  of  doubt  also. 

When  the  Lord  appeared  to  the  Ten  in  the  evening  of  the 
resurrection  day,  Thomas  was  absent.  John  records  the  fact 
very  simply.  He  does  not  state  that  the  others,  in  reporting 
the  visit  of  Jesus  to  them,  found  fault  with  Thomas  for  not 
being  with  them,  nor  do  they  convey  any  rebuke  from  Jesus 
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to  the  absentee.  Yet  many  a  preacher  has  made  use  of 
Thomas’  absence  to  warn  the  less  faithful  of  his  flock. 
Thomas  missed  much  by  staying  away.  They  too  may  lose  a 
great  blessing  through  not  being  in  their  places  at  the  stated 
hour  of  worship. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  that  Thomas  felt  any  con¬ 
demnation  for  his  absence.  He  was  not  a  truant,  disgusted 
with  the  cause  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life  and  tired 
of  the  companionship  of  his  fellows.  If  we  mistake  not,  he 
was  one  of  those  individuals  who  prefer  to  take  their  re¬ 
verses  and  their  sorrows  to  themselves.  He  simply  did  not 
care  to  see  others  and  talk  with  them,  but  chose  rather  to 
nurse  his  own  grief  in  silence. 

The  report  of  the  Ten  to  Thomas  concerning  their  exalted 
experience  is  stated  with  the  utmost  brevity.  “We  have  seen 
the  Lord.’’  This  disciple  remains  unmoved.  Too  many  people 
were  saying  this  sort  of  thing.  It  was  becoming  chronic.  But 
Thomas  was  not  the  man  to  be  swept  off  his  feet.  So  he 
countered  with  a  strong  challenge,  refusing  to  believe  unless 
he  could  both  see  and  feel  the  marks  of  the  Savior’s  suffer¬ 
ings.  This  man  is  ready  to  stand  again.st  the  united  testimony 
of  his  fellows.  They  are  too  credulous.  They  had  been  more 
sensible  when  they  refused  to  credit  the  tale  of  the  women 
who  bore  tidings  of  the  empty  tomb  and  a  meeting  with  the 
Savior.  After  all,  in  the  alleged  visit  of  the  Savior  which  he 
had  missed,  the  others  had  only  seen  Jesus’  hands  and  side 
(v.  20).  Evidently  Thomas  placed  more  confidence  in  the 
sense  of  touch  than  in  vision.  It  is  true  that  according  to 
Luke  24:39  the  Ten  had  an  invitation  from  the  Lord  to 
handle  Him  and  see  for  themselves  that  He  was  no  spirit, 
but  the  Crucified  Himself,  having  flesh  and  bones.  Yet  there 
is  no  record  that  any  of  them  took  advantage  of  the  invita¬ 
tion. 

Even  if  they  had  done  so,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
Thomas  would  have  been  convinced.  He  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  could  only  be  satisfied  by  personal  experience.  The  con¬ 
dition  he  laid  down  for  believing  in  the  resurrection  is  ex- 
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plicit  and  exacting,  not  simply  that  he  should  see  wounds  or 
holes  in  the  body,  but  the  very  impress  left  by  the  nails,  and 
that  he  should  have  further  assurance  by  thrusting  his  finger 
into  those  openings  and  his  hand  into  the  larger  breach  in 
the  side.  Without  that  convincing  contact  he  refused  ever  to 
believe. 

There  is  a  circumstance  which  may  have  contributed  to 
the  bolstering  of  Thomas’  defiance.  Although  the  record  does 
not  actually  state  that  Jesus  appeared  to  the  Ten  by  passing 
through  closed  doors,  that  is  a  natural  inference  from  the 
statement  in  John  20:19  that  the  doors  were  shut  for  fear  of 
the  Jews.  Thomas  might  have  made  capital  out  of  this  report, 
contending  that  an  entrance  effected  under  such  conditions 
was  obviously  impossible  for  one  supposedly  possessed  of 
flesh  and  bones.  It  did  not  fit  into  his  own  sensory  experi¬ 
ence,  but  tended  rather  to  confirm  his  suspicion  that  some 
sort  of  deception  had  been  perpetrated  upon  his  brethren  in 
the  name  of  Christ. 

We  have  no  right  to  judge  a  man’s  words  apart  from  his 
character.  Only  when  we  bring  to  bear  what  we  know  of 
Thomas  from  other  incidents  can  we  gauge  the  present  utter¬ 
ance  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Twice  before  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  this  man  has  come  into  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
and  each  time  we  gain  an  impression  of  one  who  is  no  weak¬ 
ling.  Strength  of  conviction  and  tenacity  of  purpose  are 
mingled  with  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  that  insists  on 
clear,  logical  explanations. 

The  first  episode  is  found  in  John  11.  Word  reached  Jesus 
beyond  the  Jordan  of  the  sickness  of  His  friend  Lazarus. 
After  a  purposeful  delay  of  two  days,  Jesus  proposed  that 
they  go  to  Bethany.  Then  came  a  chorus  of  reminders  from 
the  disciples  that  just  recently  the  Jews  in  that  area  sought 
to  stone  Him.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  venture  back.  Pres¬ 
ently  Jesus  said  firmly,  “I  go  ...  ”  and  after  some  further 
discussion  once  more  entered  His  appeal,  “Let  us  go  unto 
him.”  Thomas  could  see  that  the  Lord  was  bound  to  go.  That 
did  not  decrease  in  his  own  mind  the  threat  of  the  Jews. 
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He  was  too  realistic  in  his  thinking  to  discount  that,  much 
less  forget  it.  But  he  felt  that  the  situation  challenged  his 
personal  loyalty  and  the  loyalty  of  every  man  in  that  com¬ 
pany.  So  he  turned  to  the  others  and  said,  “Let  us  also  go 
that  we  may  die  with  him.” 

This  incident  casts  a  certain  light  upon  the  situation  we 
are  considering.  It  proved  that  Thomas  had  fully  counted  the 
cost  of  discipleship.  His  love  and  loyalty  for  Jesus  could  not 
be  questioned.  Therefore  we  must  assume  that  he  wanted 
Jesus  restored  to  His  place  at  the  center  of  the  apostolic  band 
as  deeply  as  any  of  the  others.  So  we  cannot  view  the  state¬ 
ment  in  John  20 :25  as  the  word  of  a  bitter,  disillusioned  man 
who  would  like  to  get  out  of  a  bad  situation  and  is  on  that 
account  setting  forth  conditions  which  he  thinks  and  secretly 
hopes  Jesus  cannot  fulfill. 

On  another  occasion  Thomas  gave  expression  to  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  in  a  way  which  is  closely  parallel  to  the  attitude 
taken  in  the  passage  before  us.  In  the  upper  room,  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  in  the  teaching  advanced  by  Christ  were  three: 
His  departure  to  the  Father,  the  provision  to  be  made  for 
the  disciples  in  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  final 
reunion  with  them  in  the  Father’s  house.  Previously,  Jesus 
had  given  His  close  followers  explicit  predictions  that  He 
would  be  killed  in  Jerusalem  and  would  rise  again.  They  did 
not  understand  these  prophecies,  for  they  firmly  believed 
that  their  Messiah  would  live  forever,  and  that  He  had  come 
to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom  in  which  they  would  share. 

Now,  in  the  upper  room,  Jesus  says  nothing  directly  about 
being  killed  in  Jerusalem.  H;e  simply  says  that  greater  love 
has  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends;  then  followed  immediately  with  the  reminder  that 
the  men  about  Him  were  His  friends.  He  also  foretold  days 
of  suffering  and  even  death  for  His  disciples  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  hate  them  even  as  they  had  hated  Him. 
But,  we  repeat,  there  is  no  explicit  prediction  of  His  own 
death.  Instead,  we  read  over  and  over  again  that  He  is  going 
to  the  Father  and  that  they  could  not  follow  Him  now  but 
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would  see  Him  thereafter.  If  the  clear  utterance  about  death 
and  resurrection  had  not  been  understood,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  new  mold  of  teaching  should  leave  the  disciples 
perplexed.  One  after  the  other  they  break  out  with  questions 
— Peter,  Thomas,  Philip,  Judas  not  Iscariot,  and  finally  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  together  (13:36;  14:5;  14:8;  14:22;  16:17,18). 
Examination  will  show  that  all  of  these  questions  are  closely 
related  and  that  they  bear  on  this  central  item  of  Christ’s 
departure  from  them  to  the  Father. 

Much  of  this  discourse  appeared  to  the  disciples  as  a 
riddle  (16:29).  They  must  have  listened  in  amazement.  It 
sounded  like  a  complete  change  of  program.  Did  Jesus  un¬ 
derstand,  Himself?  What  did  He  mean  anyway?  Peter’s  per¬ 
plexity  was  personal.  “Why  cannot  I  follow  thee  now^?”  It  is 
reserved  for  Thomas  on  this  occasion  to  be  spokesman  for 
them  all:  “Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest;  and  how 
can  we  know  the  way?’’  It  was  a  flat  contradiction  of  our 
Lord’s  declaration,  just  made,  that  they  knew.  A  life  which 
came  forth  from  the  Father,  which  was  one  with  Him  even 
though  dependent  upon  Him,  could  only  realize  its  goal  by 
return  to  the  Father.  But  it  is  all  very  hazy  to  the  matter- 
of-fact  approach  of  Thomas.  Out  of  patience  with  the  Master 
for  such  vague,  mystical  allusions  that  only  tantalize  these 
men  who  because  of  the  impending  crisis  with  the  Jews  are 
the  more  desperately  in  need  of  something  tangible,  some¬ 
thing  on  their  level,  Thomas  breaks  into  open  contradiction 
of  the  great  Teacher. 

A  great  deal  has  transpired  in  the  few  intervening  days, 
but  Thomas  is  the  same.  Perhaps  he  is  meeting  with  his 
friends  in  the  very  place  where  he  made  bold  to  speak  his 
mind  to  Jesus.  That  incident  adumbrates  his  present  mood. 
Having  dared  to  question  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  when  it 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  his  verification,  now"  w"hen  the 
Lord  is  absent  he  has  no  hesitation  about  maintaining  his 
position  in  the  face  of  all  the  rest.  He  is  willing  to  be  called 
an  obstructionist,  but  he  cannot  accept  what  seems  to  him 
unreasonable.  He  knows  that  Jesus  is  dead.  The  nails  and 
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the  spear  have  done  their  deadly  work.  He  is  satisfied  that 
the  tomb  is  empty,  and  does  not  question  that  the  body  is 
gone.  If  Jesus  is  really  alive,  however.  He  should  be  able  and 
willing  to  appear  to  him  as  He  is  reported  to  have  done  to 
the  others.  If  He  showed  them  His  hands  and  side,  Thomas 
should  have  the  same  privilege.  Only,  he  will  use  it  to  insti¬ 
gate  a  thorough  investigation.  Until  that  opportunity  is  given, 
he  absolutely  will  not  believe.  He  is  a  positive  man  and  in¬ 
tends  to  stick  to  his  word. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  this  famous  doubter  that  he  remains 
in  the  company  of  his  brethren.  If  he  really  did  not  want  to 
be  convinced,  he  would  have  shut  himself  away  from  them. 
But  he  is  willing  to  meet  with  them  to  see  if  perchance  the 
Lord  will  appear. 

The  week  which  passed  may  have  been  something  of  a 
trial  of  faith  for  the  others;  not  that  they  began  to  question 
the  validity  of  their  experience  of  the  risen  Lord,  but  only 
that  they  grew  impatient  to  have  the  matter  settled  for 
Thomas.  But  the  joy  they  had  because  of  seeing  Him  must 
have  sustained  them,  and  anticipation  increased  as  the  first 
day  of  the  week  came  round  again.  (What  a  wonderful  thing 
it  would  be  if  all  believers  could  gather  on  each  first  day  of 
the  week  with  as  much  joy  and  anticipation  of  meeting  with 
the  risen  Redeemer  as  these  early  disciples  had!) 

Conditions  are  the  same  as  at  the  fir.st  manifestation.  The 
doors  are  shut.  Likewise,  the  coming  and  the  greeting  of  the 
Lord  are  the  same.  He  came  and  stood  in  the  midst  and  let 
fall  the  benediction  of  His  peace.  Is  there  a  purpose  in  this, 
or  is  it  merely  stereotyped  procedure?  May  it  not  be  that  in 
the  lovingkindness  of  the  Lord  no  detail  is  being  left  out 
which  was  present  on  the  former  occasion?  Thomas  should 
lose  nothing  of  the  opportunity  which  the  rest  have  had.  His 
absence  is  not  being  held  against  him. 

The  greeting  was  for  all,  but  the  word  which  followed 
was  for  the  one.  Jesus  could  be  relentlessly  personal.  Cf.  John 
21:25.  Bring  on  your  instruments  of  investigation,  Thomas, 
apply  them  where  others  have  IhriKst  in  their  instruments  of 
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torture.  Do  thi.s,  Thomas,  if  need  be,  but  at  all  costs  don’t 
continue  longer  in  the  path  of  doubt.  Join  the  ranks  of  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  resurrection  (v.  27). 

Did  Thomas  touch  the  Lord?  Certainly  he  had  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  Christ  to  do  so.  But  this  is  possibly  one  command 
that  the  Lord  did  not  especially  care  to  have  obeyed.  How 
much  more  satisfying  to  Him  is  the  response  of  faith  with¬ 
out  such  assistance!  A  moment  later,  Christ  is  able  to  say 
that,  because  Thomas  .saw,  he  believed.  He  does  not  say  that 
because  he  touched  he  believed. 

The  thing  which  completely  overwhelmed  Thomas  was 
the  fact  that  the  Lord  made  use  of  the  very  words  of  chal¬ 
lenge  which  he  himself  had  employed  in  stating  his  doubt  to 
the  other  apo.stles.  Jesus  must  have  heard  Thomas  speak 
them.  He  must  have  been  present  then  as  truly  as  He  is  pres¬ 
ent  now,  hovering  near,  unseen.  The  closed  doors  may  still 
present  a  problem,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  are  no  barrier  to 
His  coming  and  going,  and  they  cannot  longer  bar  the 
doubter  from  faith  in  his  Lord.  He  is  here.  He  is  risen.  “My 
Lord  and  my  God!”  This  is  the  high  point  in  Christology  in 
all  the  confessions  of  Christ  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  It  was 
no  dogma,  no  booki.sh  formula.  How  fervently  it  was  spoken, 
in  reaction  to  the  introspective  reserve  normally  his  and 
aggravated  during  the  pa.st  week!  Now,  like  a  great  flood 
bursting  a  barrier,  emptying  it.self  out  with  one  mighty 
purge,  comes  this  powerful  credo  of  Thomas.  Its  explosive¬ 
ness  is  not  bluster,  but  spontaneity  it.self. 

Jesus’  presentation  of  Him.self  with  perforated  hands  and 
riven  side  is  proof  that  He  is  the  .same  Jesus  who  .suffered  on 
the  cross.  But  the  manner  of  His  entrance  suggests  that  He 
is  different.  The  modern  student  finds  some  difficulty  in  try¬ 
ing  to  harmonize  the.se  apparent  di.screpancies,  and  he  finds 
in  the  records  no  formal  attempt  to  solve  the  perplexity.  At 
fir.st  sight  it  might  appear  that  thi.s  divergence  places  a 
mark  of  suspicion  upon  the  appearances.  Actually  the  reverse 
i.s  true.  For  if  the  Lord  did  not  really  rise  from  the  dead  and 
if  we  must  regard  the  reports  of  His  appearances  as  inven- 
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tions  to  prove  His  resurrection,  then  we  would  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  the  representation  of  Christ  in  these  appearances  to 
be  modelled  after  the  representations  of  Him  before  His 
Passion. 

There  would  be  no  analogy  for  any  other  picture.  The 
changes  are  readily  noted.  Formerly  He  was  in  the  constant 
companionship  of  His  followers,  now  He  appears  intermit¬ 
tently  and  stays  briefly ;  formerly  He  was  subject  to  the  laws 
which  govern  human  bodies,  now  He  is  able  to  appear  from 
the  realm  of  the  unseen,  then  vanish  again.  He  is  the  same 
person,  in  the  same  body,  but  that  body  has  properties  it  did 
not  have  before. 

The  reason  for  the  change  is  fairly  clear.  In  His  risen 
state  the  Lord  belonged  to  a  larger  sphere  than  the  earth. 
The  resurrection  was  the  first  stage  in  the  glories  which 
followed  the  sufferings.  So  He  took  a  bodily  equipment  which 
did  not  limit  Him.  The  old  was  transformed  into  a  body  of 
glory.  Sir  Ambrose  Fleming  has  suggested  that  our  Savior 
had  the  power  to  materialize  and  dematerialize  His  body  at 
will.  Hence  He  could  pass  through  a  wall  or  through  a  door 
if  He  chose,  or  He  could  show  Himself  to  men  and  allow  them 
to  touch  Him.  Such  a  statement  was  about  as  far  as  rever¬ 
ent  inquiry  could  go,  but  today  it  is  possible  to  go  further. 
The  secret  of  the  resurrection  body  may  lie  in  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  elements  in  the  atomic  structure  of  the 
body  with  reference  to  objects  with  which  it  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  that  no  resistance  is  encountered.  The  solid  portions  pass 
one  another  without  collision.  This  involves  miracle  no  less 
than  the  other  explanation,  but  it  brings  the  whole  subject 
into  line  with  present-day  developments  in  research. 

The  incident  we  have  had  before  us  has  definite  bearings 
on  the  whole  matter  of  the  proper  Christian  attitude  toward 
those  who  express  doubt  about  central  issues  of  the  faith. 
If  doubt  could  so  lay  hold  of  a  child  of  God  who  was  predis¬ 
posed  to  believe  because  of  his  desire  to  be  reunited  with  his 
Lord  and  because  he  had  prior  experience  of  the  power  of 
the  miraculous  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  even  to  seeing  others 
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raised  from  the  dead,  how  much  greater,  must  we  suppose,  is 
the  power  of  doubt  in  keeping  those  from  coming  to  Christ 
who  have  had  no  experience  of  His  person  or  His  power,  and 
are  influenced  by  a  naturalistic  outlook  on  life  which  asserts 
that  such  a  thing  as  bodily  resurrection  is  unthinkable!  Only 
the  effectual  working  of  God’s  Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  these 
men  can  deliver  them  from  the  clutch  of  negative  presuppo¬ 
sitions  and  make  them  open  to  the  testimony  which  validates 
the  elements  in  Christ  which  go  beyond  human  explanation. 

We  have  meditated  briefly  on  the  problem  of  the  nature 
of  Christ’s  resurrection  body.  We  cannot  stop  there.  The  per¬ 
son  indwelling  the  body,  addressed  enthusiastically  and  ador¬ 
ingly  by  the  erstwhile  skeptic  as  his  Lord  and  his  God,  should 
command  our  attention  even  more  than  His  bodily  state. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  meaning  of  Thomas.  He 
was  ascribing  absolute  deity  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Nothing 
could  be  plainer.  If  Jesus  knew  within  Himself  that  He  did 
not  deserve  to  be  thus  addressed.  He  had  a  solemn  obligation 
to  refuse  the  adoration.  If  He  accepted  the  rating  of  God 
without  being  God,  He  was  not  the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
life.  The  grave  ought  to  have  held  Him.  His  resurrection 
stands  inexplicable. 

It  is  God  who  blesses.  No  less  a  One  acknowledged 
Thomas’  resurgent  faith,  then  pronounced  His  beatitude 
upon  those  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed  (v.  29). 
This  blessing  is  more  than  a  wish.  It  has  entered  deeply  into 
the  spiritual  experience  of  Christians  far  removed  in  space 
and  time.  “Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love;  in  whom,  though 
now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  un¬ 
speakable  and  full  of  glory.” 

It  has  been  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  berate  Thomas 
for  his  stubborn  persistence  in  unbelief.  Perhaps  he  was 
blameworthy.  There  may  be  a  mild  rebuke  in  the  latent  con¬ 
trast  between  his  faith  as  the  product  of  sight  and  the  faith 
of  those  who  believe  without  seeing.  But  we  cannot  resist 
a  kindly  feeling  for  a  man  who  abandoned  his  misgivings  as 
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soon  as  the  light  was  given.  We  need  not  despair  of  the 
rankest  unbeliever,  provided  he  is  honest  of  heart.  For  such, 
as  for  Thomas,  doubt  may  be  a  stepping-stone  for  glorious, 
exultant  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 

Pasadena,  California 

(To  be  condmlexl  in  the  April-Jnne  Number,  1940) 


“Systematic  theology  is  necessary  so  far  and  just  so  far 
as  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  contest  between  faith  and 
philosophy,  just  so  far  as  we  have  anything  to  say  consis- 
tently  and  definitely  in  defense  of  Christianity.  Its  necessity 
is  indeed  not  vital,  as  is  that  of  faith  in  the  heart;  it  is  not 
of  universal  educational  necessity,  as  are  preaching  and 
teaching;  but  it  is  necessary  so  far  as  we  need  leaders 
thoroughly  trained,  able  to  define  and  defend  the  truth,  to 
show  its  harmonies  and  relations.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  is 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  like  the  knowledge  of  that 
circulation — which  is  important  to  all  and  indispensable  to 
the  expert.  It  is  necessary  so  far  as  the  mind  needs  system 
and  science  at  all,  so  far  as  a  science  of  the  highest  objects 
is  yet  more  necessary,  so  far  as  a  science  of  the  highest 
objects  for  the  most  urgent  and  practical  ends  is  most  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  necessary  so  far  as  it  is  a  delight  to  the  mind  to 
see  the  fair  proportions  of  its  faith  depicted  in  their  sym¬ 
metry;  and  surely  never  is  the  soul  better  prepared  to  feel 
the  deepest  emotions  of  reverence  and  trust  than  when  it 
has  gazed  upon  the  grand  outlines  and  internal  symmetry 
of  the  sy.stem  of  redemption.  He  who  think  highly  feels 
deeply.  From  long  meditation  on  the  wonder  of  the  divine 
revelation  the  mind  returns  with  added  glow  to  the  simplicity 
of  faith.” — Bilttiiilhven  Stfcrn,  November,  1849. 
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CHTRCH  REFORM  IN  THE  LATE 
MIDDLE  AGES 

By  Peder  Stiansen,  Th.M.,  Ph.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  Octoher-Decemher  Number,  1048) 
EVANGELICAL  DISSENT 

The  burning  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  stirred 
the  Bohemians  tremendously,  and  practically  the  whole  of 
Bohemia  seemed  to  be  united  in  its  opposition  to  the  papacy 
and  in  a  desire  for  reform.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  external  conditions  for  a  real  reforma¬ 
tion  were  present,  and  the  question  may  be  asked  why  the 
Reformation  did  not  come  from  Bohemia  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  instead  of  from  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  answer  is  fragmentation. 

There  was  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  reformatory 
fires  should  not  have  spread  from  Bohemia.  The  need  for 
reform  was  just  as  great  as  it  was  a  century  later,  and  the 
many  reformers  had  proclaimed  so  much  of  evangelical 
truth  that  it  would  seem  likely  that  a  reformation  might  suc¬ 
ceed;  and  still  it  did  not.  The  papacy  was  smart  enough  to 
play  upon  the  differences  existing  among  Bohemian  reform¬ 
ers  and  to  stir  them  up  to  a  fight  among  themselves,  and 
this  work  of  fragmentation  delayed  the  Reformation  one 
hundred  years.  It  has  been  difficult  for  the  evangelicals  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  the  danger  of  fragmentation.  When  this 
has  been  said,  it  must  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  the 
Bohemian  reformation  was  in  vain.  On  the  contrary,  it  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  strongest  groups  of  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tians  the  world  had  seen  in  the  late  Middle  Ages,  groups 
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which  became  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  Reformation — the  Taborites,  the  followers  of  Peter 
Chelcicky,  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren. 

1.  The  Taborites 

The  Historical  Background.  On  September  2,  1415,  the 
Bohemian  diet  met,  and  452  nobles  addressed  a  letter  of 
protest  to  the  Council  of  Constance  because  of  the  burning  of 
their  “most  beloved  brother, John  Huss.  They  declared 
themselves  to  be  good  Catholics  but  they  also  said  that  they 
were  ready  to  defend,  even  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  law 
of  Christ  and  His  dev^oted  preachers.  The  nobles  formed  a 
league  which  for  six  years  would  see  to  it  that  the  gospel  was 
preached,  and  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered  in 
both  kinds.  Because  of  this  they  were  given  the  name  of 
Calixtines,  from  calix  the  Latin  for  cup,  and  also  Utraquists, 
from  utraque  specie,  the  Latin  referring  to  both  kinds  or  use 
of  the  two  elements  in  the  sacrament. 

In  March,  1417  the  University  of  Prague  declared  that  the 
cup  should  be  given  to  the  people,  and  even  King  Wenzel 
agreed  to  this.  On  February  22,  1418  Pope  Martin  V  an¬ 
swered  with  a  bull  declaring  that  all  Hussites  should  be  pun¬ 
ished  as  heretics,  and  king  Wenzel  got  afraid  and  turned 
against  the  reformers.  Under  Nicholas  and  Hussinecz  and 
John  of  Ziska,  thousands  of  Bohemians  gathered  for  self- 
defence.  By  July  22,  1419  they  met  on  Mount  Tabor,  a  hill 
outside  Prague,  and  there  forty  thousand  people  celebrated 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  Afterwards  Ziska  led  the  people  to 
Prague  and  took  the  city.  The  Hussites  soon  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  Utraquists  under  the  leadership  of  James 
of  Misa,  and  a  radical  element  called  Taborites  under  the 
leadership  of  Ziska.  The  Utraquists  wanted  to  reform  the 
church,  but  the  Taborites  separated  themselves  completely 
from  it.  In  1420  the  Taborites  elected  their  own  bishop, 
Nicholas  of  Pelhrimov  and  declared  that  the  Scriptures  should 
be  their  only  guide. 

In  1419  King  Wenzel  died,  and  Sigismund  succeeded  him. 
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His  first  act  as  a  sovereign  was  to  put  to  death  a  group  of 
Utraquists.  The  people  of  Prague  now  sent  to  Sigismund  the 
following  four  articles,  demanding  (1)  freedom  for  the 
Hussite  preachers  and  for  all  to  use  the  Scriptures;  (2)  com¬ 
munion  in  both  kinds;  (3)  reduction  of  the  clergy  to  apos¬ 
tolic  poverty;  (4)  civil  government  by  Christian  principles. 

The  Taborites  were  not  a  united  party.  Most  of  them 
were  strong  Chiliasts  who  believed  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  should  be  established  by  force,  and  some  of  them  were 
very  fanatical. 

Martin  V  preached  a  crusade  against  the  Bohemians,  and 
Sigismund  gathered  an  army  of  150,000  men  and  sent  it 
against  them.  Under  the  leadership  of  Ziska,  who  was  a  pro¬ 
fessional  soldier  and  a  brilliant  leader,  the  Taborites  defeated 
the  Catholic  not  only  once  but  every  time  a  new  army  w'as 
sent  against  them.  In  1424  Ziska  died.  Before  his  death  he 
is  supposed  to  have  told  his  friends  to  take  his  hide  and  tan 
it  and  make  a  drum  of  it.  When  they  beat  that  drum  during 
a  battle  they  would  know  that  the  spirit  of  Ziska  still  was 
with  them.  Ziska’s  successor,  Procopius,  continued  the  war 
and  did  not  only  defend  Bohemia  but  led  his  army  into 
Germany. 

When  the  Council  of  Basel  met  in  1431  the  Bohemians 
were  invited  to  come  to  Basel  for  a  conference.  The  four 
articles,  known  as  the  Compactata,  were  presented  by  Cardi¬ 
nal  Cesarini  in  a  modified  form.  Preaching  should  be  free, 
but  priests  must  be  approved  by  superiors  and  the  power  of 
the  bishops  must  be  respected.  This  was  accepted  by  the 
Hussite  group.  It  had  the  anticipated  effect;  it  separated 
the  Taborites  from  the  Prague  party,  as  it  created  a  spirit 
of  friendship  between  the  Hussites  and  the  Romanists.  The 
Taborites  were  not  satisfied  with  this  friendship,  and  in 
1434  the  Taborites  were  again  at  war  with  Prague.  The  sad 
thing  about  this  war  w'as  that  it  was  not  only  a  civil  war, 
but  a  war  between  two  groups  of  evangelicals,  since  the 
Hussites  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics  against 
the  Taborites.  The  coalition  was  too  much  for  the  sturdy 
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Maccabees,  who  were  badly  del'eated.  When  they  lost  their 
stronghold,  Mount  Tabor,  in  1452  their  power  was  broken, 
and  they  disappeared  as  an  organized  group.  Many  of  them 
united  with  the  Hussites  or  with  the  national  group.  But 
even  though  their  power  was  broken  they  still  exercised  a 
strong  influence  in  favor  of  reform.  When  they  saw  that 
they  had  been  wrong  in  regard  to  their  millenarian  theocracy 
and  they  understood  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  to  be 
ushered  in  by  the  sword  of  Gideon,  their  evangelical  teach¬ 
ings  came  to  the  front.  The  instrument  God  used  to  effect 
this  change  was  Peter  Chelcicky. 

Reform  Vieivs  of  the  Tabor ites.  The  Waldenses  were 
strong  in  southern  Bohemia  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Preger 
has  proven  that  this  group  of  Waldenses  was  of  the  strictest 
kind.  The  teachings  of  the  Taborites  were  very  much  like 
the  teachings  of  these  Waldenses,  so  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
the  relationship  between  the  two  groups.  Many  Waldenses 
united  with  this  Bohemian  reform  movement. 

The  Taborites  were  fearfully  persecuted,  and  out  of  a 
spirit  of  despair  they  thought  that  the  only  way  of  escape 
was  hope  of  a  kingdom  in  the  Millennium.  That  might  be  a 
justified  hope,  but  the  millenarianism  of  the  Taborites  was 
of  the  radical  type  which  made  them  believe  that  the  king¬ 
dom  should  be  established  by  the  “sword  of  Gideon.”  Aside 
from  their  eschatological  views  the  Taborites  were  thor¬ 
oughly  evangelical. 

The  first  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Taborites  was  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  and  by  the  Bible  they  referred  to  the 
canonical  books.  “No  .statement  is  to  be  believed  except  when 
it  is  explicitly  contained  in  the  canon  of  the  Bible.”  Tradi¬ 
tion  was  rejected.  If  a  doctrine  was  humanly  invented  it 
came  from  Antichri.st. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  every  doctrine  which  w'as 
typically  Roman  should  be  rejected  by  the  Taborites.  They 
wanted  a  complete  abolition  of  the  hierarchy,  of  ecclesiatical 
possessions,  and  of  monastic  life.  They  rejected  fasts,  festi¬ 
vals,  images,  prayers  to  the  dead,  and  prayers  for  the  dead, 
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auricular  confession,  relics,  indulgences,  holy  water,  sacred 
oil,  and  the  entire  body  of  ceremonies  that  had  grown  up 
in  connection  with  Mass. 

The  Taborites  also  rejected  the  Roman  doctrine  of  sacra- 
mentalism.  The  five  added  sacraments  were  completely  re¬ 
jected;  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  they  looked  upon  as 
ordinances.  They  rejected  both  transubstantiation  and  con- 
substantiation,  and  held  to  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Supper.  Ordinary  water  should  be  used  in  baptism 
and  no  exorcism  practiced.  Infant  baptism  was  recognized. 

The  Taborite  church  was  the  only  Scriptural  church,  and 
the  Roman  church  was  the  harlot  spoken  of  in  the  book  of 
Revelation.  All  Catholics,  little  children  alone  excepted,  were 
worthy  of  damnation.  Strict  discipline  was  practiced  in  their 
churches,  and  they  condemned  all  forms  of  luxury  and  friv¬ 
olity,  while  they  stressed  simplicity  and  purity  of  life. 

2.  Peter  Chelcicky 

Most  historians  have  overlooked  Peter  Chelcicky  and  his 
importance  for  reform  in  Bohemia;  but  he  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  His  contribution  to  evangelical  reform  and  evangeli¬ 
cal  dissent  was  very  great.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  One  reason  why  historians 
have  overlooked  him  is  the  fact  that  very  little  is  known 
about  him  except  that  which  may  be  learned  from  his  own 
writings. 

Peter  Chelcicky  was  born  in  the  Bohemian  town  of 
Chelcic,  about  1385.  He  died  in  1460.  Tradition  will  say 
that  he  was  a  small  landowner  and  a  cobbler.  We  meet  him 
first  in  Prague  in  1419  when  he  protested  vigorously  to 
Nicholas  of  Hussinecz  and  John  of  Ziska  against  taking  up 
arms  in  defence  of  religion.  All  through  his  life  he  was  an 
ardent  pacifist.  It  is  evident  that  he  remained  in  Prague  for 
some  time  and  that  he  even  attended  the  university.  He 
never  got  a  formal  education,  but  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Wycliffe  and  Huss,  and  he  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Church  Fathers. 
He  was  very  close  to  the  Utraquists,  and  he  was  intimate 
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with  their  leader  Rokyczaiia.  He  was  a  prolific  writer.  Eleven 
books  and  seven  tracts  have  come  down  to  us  from  his  pen. 
Three  of  the  books,  “The  Net  of  Faith,”  “A  Postil,”  and  “The 
Picture  of  Antichrist,”  were  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Chelcicky  was  a  strong  dispensationalist  when  it  came 
to  the  relationship  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
He  flatly  refused  to  admit  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman 
church  could  claim  authority  by  referring  to  the  sacerdotal 
system  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  old  law  was  corporeal, 
but  the  new  law  was  spiritual.  The  foundation  of  truth  was 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  doctrines  by  which  men  live 
come  from  that  source.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  apos¬ 
tles  were  sufficient  for  all  times,  and  they  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  teachings  of  men  who  do  not  possess 
Christ’s  spirit.  All  authority  outside  the  Bible  was  rejected. 
Some  of  his  fiercest  denunciations  were  directed  against  the 
power  of  the  church  with  its  prelates  and  priests. 

Standing  for  evangelical  truth  Chelcicky  declared  that 
man  was  not  in  need  of  a  priest  in  order  to  receive  a  spir¬ 
itual  blessing.  The  priests  were  vain,  ignorant,  and  empty- 
headed,  and  instead  of  feeding  the  church  they  starved  it. 
The  mendicant  friars  were  rebuked  for  their  false  profes¬ 
sion  of  poverty.  Many  laymen  would  welcome  that  kind  of 
poverty ! 

One  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Chelcicky  was  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  relationship  of  the  church  to  the  state.  Chris¬ 
tians  live  in  the  state,  but  otherwise  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  greatest  calamity  that  came  to  the  church 
was  when  it  united  with  the  state.  When  the  church  becomes 
victorious,  the  state  becomes  superfluous.  If  all  the  heathen 
who  became  nominal  members  of  the  church  through  bap¬ 
tism  had  really  become  Christians,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  the  state.  The  state  was  necessary  for  unregener¬ 
ated  persons,  but  it  was  a  necessary  “evil”  for  Christians.  (A 
Christian  state  was  a  contradiction  in  terms.)  Such  a  Ro¬ 
mish  state  was  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  Before  Constantine 
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the  true  Christians  lived  under  heathen  rule.  After  Constan¬ 
tine  true  Christians  lived  under  poor  Christians.  The  es¬ 
sence  of  the  state  was  compulsion,  but  the  essence  of  the 
church  was  Christian  liberty  manifested  in  Christian  love. 
The  only  “help”  a  Christian  received  from  the  state  was 
persecution,  which  might  confirm  his  faith. 

Chelcicky  stressed  the  Christian  type  of  brotherhood. 
Basing  his  teachings  upon  Luke  22:24-27,  he  said  that  to 
classify  men  into  different  classes  was  contrary  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ,  and  it  destroyed  all  equality  of  man.  He 
could  conceive  of  no  civil  government  where  such  an  equality 
existed.  He  advocated  that  Christians  should  move  from  the 
cities,  which  were  the  centers  of  vice,  into  the  country  in 
order  to  get  away  from  the  magistrates.  No  Christian  could 
be  a  magistrate,  and  no  Christian  could  take  an  oath  or 
carry  arms. 

The  highe.st  value  was  placed  on  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ’s  death  by  this  evangelical  reformer.  The  sacrifice  of 
the  cross  was  the  foundation  of  salvation,  and  the  blood  was 
a  cleansing  fountain.  Christ  was  the  mediator  between  man 
and  God.  Man  must  be  regenerated  by  God,  for  there  is  no 
salvation  without  it.  God’s  grace  saves,  but  man  must  choose 
to  serve  God.  There  must  be  an  active  and  not  only  a  passive 
appropriation  of  God’s  grace.  The  Christian  will  serve  God 
because  he  loves  Him  and  not  because  he  fears  Him.  Good 
works  will  not  bring  salvation,  but  they  will  be  rewarded.  To 
merit  salvation  was  an  absurdity.  It  was  through  regenera¬ 
tion  that  man  received  a  new  heart,  a  new  understanding, 
and  new  thoughts. 

Chelcicky  was  not  a  sacramentalist.  Like  the  Taborites 
he  rejected  the  five  so-called  sacraments.  His  view  of  the 
Supper  involved  denial  of  both  transubstantiation  and  con- 
substantiation,  but  the  Supper  was  more  than  a  memorial. 
He  taught  that  the  believer  partakes  spiritually  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus.  He  did  not  think  the  Taborites  made 
enough  of  the  Supper  and  of  baptism.  He  denied  baptismal 
regeneration,  and  declared  that  baptism  was  to  follow  upon 
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personal  faith.  In  his  Postil  he  says:  “The  first  necessary 
foundation  is  to  believe  the  gospel  and  to  keep  its  command¬ 
ments. — Open  and  clear  is  the  word  of  the  Son  of  God:  first 
he  speaks  of  faith,  then  of  baptism  .  .  .  and  since  we  have 
this  doctrine  in  the  gospel,  we  should  now  also  hold  fast  to 
it. — Baptism  belongs  to  those  who  know  God  and  believe  his 
Scripture.  In  order  to  receive  baptism  in  truth  a  man  must 
have  the  will  to  die  to  sin.” 

According  to  this  it  would  seem  that  Chelcicky  was  op¬ 
posed  to  infant  baptism,  but  that  cannot  be  said.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  make  known  His  will  to 
the  individual,  and  each  individual  must  be  guided  by  his 
own  conscience.  He  did  not  forbid  baptism  of  infants,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  favor  it. 

Chelcicky  was  not  an  organizer.  He  preferred  to  remain 
aloof  from  all  organized  groups.  The  Bohemian  Brethren 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  become  their  leader,  but  he  refused. 
Although  he  was  such  a  severe  critic  of  the  Roman  church, 
he  was  not  treated  as  a  heretic,  and  he  was  allowed  to  live 
and  die  in  peace.  Probably  the  rea.son  was  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  clergy.  Another  reason  may  have  been  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  writer  and  not  a  preacher,  but  as  a  writer 
he  became  the  spiritual  father  of  a  great  many  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  His  place  as  a  leader  among  the  Bohemian  reform¬ 
ers  is  secure.  With  his  pen  as  the  weapon  and  the  Bible  as 
his  authority  he  entered  the  struggle  of  evangelical  separa¬ 
tism  and  reform,  the  great  movement  which  eventually  shook 
the  very  foundation  of  Europe. 

3.  The  Bohemian  Brethren 

When  we  come  to  the  Bohemian  Brethren  we  meet  one 
of  the  strongest  reform  movements  in  the  late  Middle  Ages. 

Newman  tells  us  that  a  Roman  Catholic  document  of  1398 
describes  the  Waldenses  in  Au.stria  as  rejecting  ninety-two 
points  of  papal  doctrine  and  practice  and  holding  to  thor¬ 
oughly  evangelical  views.  Newman  further  says  that  this 
party  had  much  to  do  with  the  later  evangelical  movements 
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in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Codex  Teplensis,  discovered  some 
years  ago  in  a  Bohemian  monastery,  has  been  proven  to  be 
a  copy  of  an  early  Waldensian  version.  The  Bohemian  refor¬ 
mation  must  be  studied  upon  a  Waldensian  background. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  Waldenses  came  into  the  Taborite  movement  and 
brought  the  clear  testimony  of  evangelical  Christianity  with 
them.  When  the  Taborite  movement  was  crushed,  these  old 
evangelicals  were  looking  for  a  new  opportunity  to  work 
for  a  purer  type  of  Christianity  than  that  which  the  moder¬ 
ate  Hussites  represented  after  they  had  compromised  with 
Rome.  The  purest  element  of  the  Hussites  and  the  sober 
element  of  the  Taborites  found  one  another  in  this  longing. 

Although  Peter  Chelcicky  did  not  organize  a  party,  he 
had  many  followers.  In  Chelcic,  Wilenow,  and  Divischau  they 
became  known  as  the  Brethren  of  Chelcic.  The  movement 
spread  even  after  the  death  of  Peter,  and  these  earnest  Chris¬ 
tians  found  their  w'ay  into  the  movement  of  the  Bohemian 
Brethren. 

Emperor  Sigismund  died  in  1437,  and  Albert  of  Austria, 
an  uncompromising  Catholic,  succeeded  him.  In  1457  George 
Podiebrad,  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  was  crowned  king  of  Bo¬ 
hemia.  Rokyczana,  archbishop  of  Prague,  pastor  of  Tein- 
kerche  and  leader  of  the  Utraquists,  was  very  much  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  outcome  of  the  Hussite  wars,  and  he  denounced 
vigorously  the  moral  and  religious  laxity  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  church. 

The  nephew  of  the  archbi.shop,  the  young  nobleman  Greg¬ 
ory,  became  enthusiastic  about  religious  reform  and  insisted 
upon  carrying  out  the  reformatory  views  of  Rokyczana.  The 
archbishop  was  especially  interested  in  a  spiritual  ministry 
and  he  directed  the  friends  of  Gregory  to  Peter  Chelcicky, 
for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  respect. 

In  1457  Rokyczana  received  permission  from  Podiebrad 
for  the  reform  group  of  Gregory  to  settle  down  in  Kunwald 
in  the  district  of  Lititz,  in  order  that  they  might  work  out 
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their  religious  ideals.  The  people  of  that  district  were  largely 
Taborites.  The  ideal  of  these  Brethren  at  Kunwald  was  that 
every  detail  of  life  should  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
law  of  Christ.  They  called  themselves  “Brethren  of  the  law 
of  Christ.”  It  was  an  organization  very  similar  to  the  early 
monastic  orders. 

The  Brethren  at  Kunwald  gained  an  increasing  number 
of  adherents  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  while  their  opposition 
to  the  Roman  Church  became  stronger.  This  antagonism 
grew  after  persecution  broke  out  in  1461,  and  many  of  the 
Brethren  were  driven  from  their  homes  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter  and  subjected  to  imprisonment  and  torture.  After 
Podiebrad  in  1457  was  elected  king — he  had  been  regent  for 
some  years — Rokyczana,  who  had  not  yet  received  Roman 
recognition  of  his  election  as  archbishop,  now  became  a  close 
friend  of  the  king,  believing  that  he  could  secure  for  him 
the  desired  papal  recognition.  The  king  had  promised  that 
he  would  be  obedient  to  the  Pope  and  destroy  all  heresy,  and 
so  in  1461  he  issued  an  edict  of  banishment  against  all  who 
refused  to  be  either  Utraquists  or  Catholics.  Among  those 
imprisoned  and  tortured  w'as  Gregory.  The  sad  part  of  the 
story  is  that  the  archbishop  sided  in  with  the  persecutors. 

Organization  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  The  attitude  of 
Podiebrad  and  Rokyczana  convinced  the  Brethren  that  there 
was  no  room  for  them  in  the  national  church.  A  synod  was 
called  together  at  Reichenau  in  1464,  and  there  they  agreed 
upon  their  form  of  government.  Community  of  goods  was 
recommended  but  not  insisted  upon.  From  the  group  of  elders 
three,  Gregory,  Procopius,  and  Klevonsky,  were  appointed 
chief  elders  or  superintendents.  All  doctrinal  questions  were 
avoided. 

In  1465  another  Synod  was  held,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
lot  it  was  decided:  “It  is  God’s  will  that  we  shall  separate 
entirely  from  the  power  of  the  papacy,  and  hence  from  its 
priesthood.  It  is  God’s  will  that  we  shall  institute,  according 
to  the  model  of  the  primitive  church,  a  ministerial  order  of 
our  own.” 
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This  decision  was  carried  out  at  a  synod  held  at  Lhota  in 
1467.  Sixty  delegates  met  to  complete  the  organization  and 
to  elect  their  own  ministers.  Nine  candidates  were  presented. 
Then  twelve  strips  of  paper,  three  of  them  marked,  were 
placed  in  a  vessel,  and  a  boy  gave  one  strip  to  each  candidate. 
All  marked  strips  were  given  out.  Two  priests,  Matthias  of 
Kunwald  and  Elias  of  Chrenovik,  and  one  layman,  Thomas 
Prelouc,  received  the  marked  slips.  An  old  Waldensian  priest 
ordained  them.  Some  of  them  wanted  episcopal  ordination 
and  Lucas  of  Prague  says  that  they  sent  the  priest  Michael 
to  the  Waldensian  bishop  Stephen  to  get  ordination  through 
historical  succession,  and  on  his  return  he  ordained  Matthias 
who  in  turn  ordained  the  others.  The  historicity  of  this  his¬ 
torical-succession  ordination  has  been  questioned  by  several 
modern  historians. 

After  the  organization  was  completed  in  1467  all  the 
delegates  were  given  a  new  baptism  as  a  token  of  their  sep¬ 
aration  from  Rome  and  its  corruption.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  children  w'ere  not  included  in  this  baptism.  At  least  we 
find  that  in  1503  the  Brethren  sent  in  an  apology  to  king 
Wladislaus,  in  which  they  said  that  some  of  them  had  re¬ 
jected  infant  baptism,  but  now  they  were  willing  to  admin¬ 
ister  baptism  to  children  also.  Even  after  1503  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  baptize  people  who  came  to  them  from  the  Catholic 
church.  They  gave  up  that  practice  in  1534  since  they  did 
not  want  to  be  counted  in  among  the  Anabaptists. 

The  Internal  Organization.  The  people  belonging  to  this 
brotherhood  movement  were  divided  into  three  groups.  The 
first  one  was  made  up  of  beginners  or  penitents.  All  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age  and  all  who  sought  to  enter  the 
brotherhood  belonged  to  this  group.  The  second  group  was 
called  the  advanced.  This  group  was  made  up  of  all  who  had 
been  received  as  converted  believers.  They  w’ere  devoting 
themselves  to  various  civil  callings,  with  Masters  and  Ma¬ 
trons  appointed  to  counsel  them.  The  third  group  was  made 
up  of  the  perfected.  They  had  surrendered  their  private 
property  and  given  their  i)ossessions  to  the  poor.  This  group 
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included  those  ‘‘who  journey  for  the  sake  of  the  Word  of 
God.”  It  was  the  duty  of  the  perfected  to  preach  the  gospel. 
They  travelled  in  pairs,  and  earned  their  livelihood  by  the 
work  of  their  hands.  The  perfected  were  of  different  degrees: 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  It  is  easily  seen  that  Wal- 
densian  views  had  influenced  them  strongly. 

The  Doctrines  of  the  Brethren.  The  Bohemian  Brethren 
were  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
its  hierarchy.  Since  the  days  of  the  donation  of  Constantine 
the  Roman  clergy  had  been  apostate,  and  sacraments  per¬ 
formed  by  them  were  not  valid.  A  pure,  spiritual  priesthood 
was  required  in  order  that  the  gospel  might  be  preached. 
The  only  authority  was  the  Bible.  They  emphasized  strongly 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  the  law  of  Christ.  Because  of  this 
they  recognized  only  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  sac¬ 
raments.  They  \vere  divided  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Supper,  but  in  1459  they  agreed  on  the  views  of  Peter  Chel- 
cicky:  “All  who  receive  the  sacrament  in  truth,  through 
faith,  believe  and  confess  that  it  is  the  true  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  according  to  His  word  and  mind,  without  adding 
anything  or  taking  away  anything  and  rejecting  all  human 
explanations.”  Like  the  Waldenses  they  rejected  oaths,  magis¬ 
tracy,  warfare,  and  capital  punishment. 

The  name  taken  by  this  strong  group  of  evangelical  sep¬ 
aratists  was  Unitas  Fratrnm  (“The  Unity  of  Brethren”). 
They  were  often  referred  to  as  the  Unity. 

This  movement  became  exceedingly  strong.  A  large  group 
of  Taborites  from  Moravia  united  with  them  in  1460.  They 
were  also  winning  a  great  many  Utraquists  and  Catholics 
through  their  evangelical  efforts.  They  were  supported  by 
many  powerful  nobleman.  The  movement  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  Wesley  and  his  followers  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1500  the  Bohemian 
Brethren  had  between  three  and  four  hundred  congregations 
equally  divided  between  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  200,000.  In  Switzerland  and  France  many  united 
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with  the  movement.  About  a  hundred  congregations  were 
found  in  those  countries,  having  about  50,000  members. 

Later  History  of  the  Movement.  In  1462  Pope  Pius  II  de¬ 
clared  the  Compactata  void  and  threatened  with  excommuni¬ 
cation  all  priests  administering  the  cup  to  the  laity,  but 
Podiebrad  resisted  the  papal  bull.  Four  years  later  the  Pope 
asked  the  Hungarian  king  to  take  the  crown  of  Podiebrad. 
Even  though  Podiebrad  was  at  odds  with  the  Pope,  he  was 
not  friendly  to  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  after  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  movement  in  1467  persecution  against  the 
Brethren  increased  and  lasted  until  1471  when  both  Podie¬ 
brad  and  Rokyczana  died.  This  persecution  involved  also  the 
Waldenses,  and  Stephen,  their  bishop,  was  burned  at  the 
stake  in  Vienna. 

Wladislaus,  who  became  king  of  Bohemia  in  1471,  was  a 
mild  and  tolerant  man.  A  considerable  measure  of  freedom 
was  enjoyed  by  the  Brethren  at  that  time  and  they  spread 
rapidly  over  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  absorbing  most  of  the 
Taborites  and  a  great  many  of  the  Waldenses.  Efforts  were 
made  several  times  to  establish  organic  union  with  the  Wal¬ 
denses,  but  these  were  not  willing  to  separate  completely 
from  the  Roman  church  nor  to  abandon  occasional  con¬ 
formity  to  its  ceremonies. 

In  1490  the  rules  against  magistracy  and  against  mili¬ 
tary  service  even  in  case  of  defence  caused  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  among  the  Brethren.  Procopius,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  movement,  and  Lucas  of  Prague,  one  of  their 
leading  men  who  later  became  their  bishop,  advocated  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  rule.  Their  ideas  became  victorious,  and  some 
of  the  more  radical  pacifists  withdrew  from  the  movement. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Lucas  of  Prague  the  Brethren 
perfected  their  organization  and  defined  their  doctrine.  They 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  education  and  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  literature.  Of  the  sixty  Bohemian  books  printed  be¬ 
tween  1500  and  1510  it  is  said  that  fifty  of  them  were  pub- 
lishetl  by  the  Brethren. 
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Even  though  Wladislaus  was  comparatively  friendly  to 
the  Brethren  his  wife  was  not,  and  through  her  the  Catho¬ 
lics  succeeded  in  having  a  royal  edict  published  in  which  the 
Brethren  were  forbidden  to  preach  and  hold  public  meetings. 
Some  of  the  Brethren  migrated,  some  retired  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  others  were  put  to  death.  Wladislaus  was  succeeded 
as  king  by  his  son  Louis,  but  he  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with 
the  Turks  and  Ferdinand  of  Austria  became  king  in  1527. 
From  that  time  on  Bohemia  lost  its  separate  existence,  being 
declared  a  hereditary  possession  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
Two  years  later  Ferdinand  withdrew  the  right  the  Bohe¬ 
mians  had  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  both  kinds.  The 
hard  and  bloody  hand  of  Ferdinand  put  an  end  to  most  of  the 
open  dissent  in  Bohemia. 

As  early  as  1519  at  the  time  of  the  Leipzig  disputation, 
two  of  the  preachers  of  the  Brethren,  John  Poduschka  and 
Wenzel  Rosdalowsky,  were  in  personal  correspondence  with 
Martin  Luther.  They  also  sent  him  Huss’  work  “On  the 
Church,”  which  was  reprinted  at  Wittenberg  in  1520.  The 
following  year  the  Bohemian  hymn  writer  Michael  Weiss 
visited  the  Wittenberg  reformer.  At  that  time  Luther  had  a 
copy  of  the  Bohemian  catechism,  and  Lucas  of  Prague  had 
explained  to  him  the  Bohemian  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

The  Bohemian  Brethren  were  almost  completely  wiped 
out  during  the  Counter  Reformation  and  the  thirty  years’ 
war,  but  they  had  a  remarkable  resurrection  in  1722  when  a 
few  Bohemian  families  settled  down  in  Herrnhut  in  Saxony 
and  founded  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

The  Bohemian  Brethren  deserve  to  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  strong  evangelical  groups  at  a  time  when  the 
Roman  church  was  exceedingly  corrupt  in  life  and  in  doc¬ 
trine.  There  were  several  outstanding  men  in  the  movement, 
men  who  gathered  thousands  around  their  preaching,  but 
the  Brethren  movement  was  more  of  a  community  movement 
than  a  movement  made  up  of  followers  of  a  strong  reformer. 
In  a  day  when  Rome  systematically  put  to  death  one  by  one 
the  strong  reformers  which  came  to  the  front,  God  raised 
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up,  not  a  man,  but  a  movement,  a  society  through  which  He 
let  the  evangelical  light  shine.  By  their  strong  Christian 
faith  and  their  moral  strength  in  the  days  of  persecution, 
they  drew  to  themselves  thousands  of  those  who  wanted  to 
live  a  pure  Christian  life  and  spread  the  gospel  of  God’s  won¬ 
derful  grace.  They  were  the  instruments  which  God  used  to 
bring  the  glad  tidings  to  the  common  people;  they  spread 
the  Bible  among  these  common  people  and  taught  them  to 
read  it,  to  live  it,  and  to  spread  it.  They  were  the  salt  of  the 
earth  in  an  age  of  immorality  and  sin.  They  were  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  out  of  which  the  German  Reformation  grew. 

4.  The  Old  Evangelical  Party 

It  does  not  take  a  student  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  long 
to  find  out  that  there  were  protestants  before  Protestantism 
and  reformers  before  the  Reformation.  Yes,  the  same  may 
be  said  about  the  whole  period,  from  the  time  when  the 
church  began  to  drift  away  from  its  apostolic  simplicity  as 
well  as  all  through  the  Middle  Ages. 

Montanism,  Novatianism,  and  Donatism  were  Puritan 
movements,  reactionary  reform  movements,  back-to-the-New’- 
Testament-times  movements.  The  Roman  monk  Jovinianus, 
whom  Neander  called  “the  Protestant  of  his  time,”  around 
400  A.D.  carried  on  a  vigorous  protest  movement  against 
the  paganization  of  the  Roman  church.  Vigilantius  succeeded 
him  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  and  carried  on  a 
strong  movement  of  similar  nature  in  northern  Italy  and 
southern  France.  In  that  territory  later  evangelical  move¬ 
ments  became  very  strong. 

Columban,  the  Irish  missionary,  brought  the  Celtic  type 
of  Christianity  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  to  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Switzerland,  and  northern  Italy,  and  Celtic  Chris¬ 
tianity  became  strong  on  the  continent.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  ninth  century  Claudius  of  Turin  was  protesting  against 
Catholic  corruption  in  life  and  doctrine,  and  preached  a 
simple  evangelical  gospel. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century  we  meet  the  strong 
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Cathari  movement.  The  “Pure”  movement  is  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Italy  to  France.  Like  the  later  mystics  the 
Cathari  made  little  of  outward  ceremonies  and  held  to 
nothing  but  the  Bible  for  their  Christian  doctrines.  The 
movement  spread  rapidly  over  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Netherlands,  and  England. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Peter  of  Bruis  and  Henry  of  Lau¬ 
sanne  labored  in  southern  France  and  carried  on  a  strong 
anti-Catholic  evangelical  work,  a  movement  which  trans¬ 
formed  large  parts  of  southern  France.  In  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  we  also  find  strong  evangelical  movements  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  France.  Eudo  de  Stella  carried  on  an  evangelical 
work  in  Brittany,  and  Tanchelm  gathered  thousands  around 
his  evangelical  preaching  in  the  Low  Countries. 

It  is  also  in  the  twelfth  century  we  meet  the  strong  Wal- 
densian  movement.  The  Poor  Men  of  Lyons  and  the  Poor  Men 
of  Lombardy  sent  their  preachers  out  through  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  the  Netherlands.  This 
movement  has  come  down  to  our  own  day. 

When  all  these  movements  have  been  mentioned,  it  has 
not  been  done  in  order  to  establish  an  apostolic  succession  of 
evangelical  churches.  No  such  succession  can  be  proven,  and 
even  if  it  could  we  would  not  be  very  much  interested  in  it. 
But  if  apostolic  succession  cannot  be  proven,  what  has  been 
said  about  early  reform  movements  indicates  that  a  great 
many  streams  of  religious  reform  were  running  through  the 
centuries  into  the  late  Middle  Ages.  The  different  Middle 
Ages  reform  movements  which  have  been  discussed  in  these 
lectures  had  so  much  in  common  that  they  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  continuous  movement.  That  is  what  Dr.  Ludwig 
Keller,  formerly  archivi.st  at  Munster,  believed,  and  he  spoke 
about  these  various  reform  movements  as  “the  Old  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Party.”  The  name  is  a  very  good  one,  because  it  will 
help  us  to  see  that  at  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  there  was 
an  exceedingly  strong  group  of  evangelicals  which  had  come 
out  from  several  difierent  movements,  evangelicals  which 
had  so  much  in  common  in  spite  of  their  differences  that 
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they  may  be  considered  one  party,  the  Old  Evangelical  Party. 
What  they  did  have  in  common  was,  in  the  first  place,  their 
opposition  to  the  typically  Roman  non-evangelical  doctrines 
and  practices  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  zeal  for  evangeli¬ 
cal  preaching  and  Puritan  ideas.  Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot 
of  Clugny,  wrote  a  book  on  the  heresy  of  the  Petrobrusians 
and  warned  against  them,  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Count  of  Toulouse  to  warn  him  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  influence  of  Henry  of  Lausanne.  The  Waldenses  were 
closely  related  to  the  followers  of  Peter  and  Henry. 

Roman  WTiters  before  1350  attribute  the  following  her¬ 
esies  to  the  Waldenses:  They  assert  that  the  Bible  without 
the  decrees  of  the  church  is  sufficient  for  salvation.  They  say 
that  the  Roman  church  is  not  the  church  of  Christ,  and  they 
despise  all  approved  customs  of  the  church  not  mentioned  by 
the  gospel.  They  reject  feasts,  crosses,  saints,  purgatory, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  fasts.  They  do  not  believe  that  the 
Supper  is  really  a  partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
but  that  the  bread  is  a  figure  just  as  when  it  was  said  “But 
the  rock  was  Christ.”  They  declare  that  the  Pope  is  the  head 
of  all  errors,  and  that  confession  should  be  made  to  God 
only.  Their  preachers  proclaimed  their  heresy  without  ordi¬ 
nation,  and  they  read  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular. 

This  is  the  evangelical  stream  w'hich  was  running  into  the 
late  Middle  Ages.  It  was  into  this  stream  that  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  mystics  poured  their  contribution,  the  necessity  of  a 
personal  experience  of  communion  with  God.  The  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life  added  their  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of 
Bible  study,  as  did  the  Lollards.  Wycliffe  and  Huss  tried  to 
cause  the  evangelical  .stream  to  run  into  the  church,  and  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  preached  evangelical  dissent. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  late  Middle  Ages  saw^  a  large 
group  of  men  who  sought  to  impress  upon  others  the  need 
of  a  purer  evangelical  religion,  and  to  bring  the  church  as  a 
whole  back  to  the  apostolic  type  of  Chri.stianity.  An  attempt 
like  that  unavoidably  led  to  a  conflict  with  the  church  and 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  independent  parties.  Rut  quite 
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often  that  was  not  the  plan.  The  Waldenses  tried  several 
times  to  secure  papal  recognition,  but  in  vain,  and  even 
Luther  did  not  become  a  “Lutheran”  before  the  Roman 
church  had  excommunicated  him. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  of  dissenting  from 
the  medieval  church  constantly  grew  in  the  late  Middle  Ages. 
The  reason  was  that  in  this  movement  of  dissent  there  was 
not  only  a  religious  element,  a  biblical  and  mystical  one, 
but  several  other  elements  as  well.  There  was  a  strong  hu¬ 
manistic  element.  Pagan  Italian  humanism  and  Christian 
humanism  beyond  the  Alps  were  reactionary  movements  di¬ 
rected  against  Scholasticism  and  led  to  reform. 

There  was  also  a  strong  political,  economic  element.  It 
was  not  an  accident  that  Luther’s  first  reformatory  writing 
was  entitled  “To  the  German  Nobility.”  He  asked  why  the 
Germans  sent  their  money  to  Rome  instead  of  using  it  for 
their  own  welfare. 

The  Old  Evangelical  Party  was  therefore  a  strong  and  a 
broad  movement.  If  the  religious  element  of  the  movement 
did  not  have  much  in  common  with  the  humanistic  and  politi¬ 
cal  elements,  the  three  had  at  lea.st  their  opposition  to  Rome 
in  common. 

Christian  humanism  was  of  the  greate.st  importance  for 
the  coming  Reformation.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  work  of 
Reuchlin  and  Erasmus  Rotterdamus  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  Wittenberg  reform  movement  could  have 
taken  place.  To  these  Christian  humanists  might  very  well 
be  added  the  Oxford  reformers  and  the  Cambridge  reformers 
in  England. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Christian  humanism  had 
absorbed  most  of  the  reformatory  ideas  of  Nominalism.  The 
Roman  church  was  afraid  of  Nominalism.  Louis  XI  issued  an 
edict  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  Nominalism  in  all  France, 
and  all  Nominalist  books  were  locked  up  and  sealed.  It  was 
not  so  remarkable  that  the  church  did  fear  Nominalism, 
because  several  of  its  philosophic  doctrines  led  directly  to 
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rcrorm  of  the  church.  Of  such  doctrines  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  no  real  existence  for  universal  concepts;  the 
importance  of  the  individual;  the  rights  of  the  individual; 
the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  church  on 
a  rational  basis;  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  These  ideas  of 
Nominalism  were  practically  the  same  as  we  find  in  Christian 
humanism. 

Reuchlin  emphasized  the  communion  with  God  of  the 
individual  soul.  The  bond  between  them  was  faith. 

Erasmus  w’as  the  greatest  shining  light  among  the  hu¬ 
manists.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in  the  Bible  as  a  divine 
revelation.  He  looked  upon  the  Word  of  God  as  the  true 
source  of  theology  and  piety.  Christ  was  the  centre  of  the 
Bible. 

Luther  knew  well  the  writings  of  D’Ailly  and  Occam. 
John  Nathin,  his  Nominalistic  teacher  in  the  monastery, 
taught  him  to  call  Occam  his  “dear  Master.”  In  his  “Liberty 
of  the  Christian  Man”  Luther  describes  the  rights  of  the 
individual. 

Zwingli  was  a  humanist  through  and  through.  Christian 
humanism  dominated  his  whole  thinking.  He  w’as  a  disciple 
of  Erasmus,  and  he  always  drew  his  strength  from  the  Word 
of  God. 

Calvin  had  been  taught  by  the  German  humanist  Volmar. 
When  Calvin  was  converted,  it  was  really  a  turning  from 
Scholastic  traditionali.sm  to  Biblical  simplicity.  Obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God  became  the 
consuming  passion  of  Calvin.  In  practice  he  was  dominated 
by  his  Nominalistic  humanistic  ideas. 

It  is  concerning  Christian  humanism  Newman  says  that 
“the  movement  only  needed  to  have  infused  into  it  the  patrio¬ 
tic  and  religious  spirit  of  a  Luther  in  order  that  it  might  be 
able  to  shake  the  religion  of  Europe  to  its  very  foundations.” 
It  was  natural  therefore  that,  when  the  Old  Evangelical 
Party  and  Christian  humanism  ran  into  the  same  channel, 
something  w’ould  happen,  and  it  did.  The  Wittenberg  reform 
movement  was  the  result. 
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Concliitiion.  When  Luther  on  October  ol,  1517  posted  his 
ninety-five  theses  concerning  indulgences  on  the  church  door 
at  Wittenberg,  he  had  no  idea  that  the  results  would  be  what 
they  turned  out  to  be.  He  had  only  given  an  invitation  to  an 
academic  debate.  His  act,  however,  had  kindled  a  fire  which 
the  whole  of  Germany  was  prepared  for.  The  old  evangelicals, 
the  mystics,  and  the  Christian  humanists  hailed  Luther  as 
their  leader  and  flocked  around  him.  They  looked  upon  him 
as  a  second  Moses  who  would  lead  God’s  people  out  of  cap¬ 
tivity.  Luther  became  the  mouthpiece  for  the  older  evangeli¬ 
cal  life. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Old  Evangelical 
Party  was  even  more  a  background  for  what  Bainton  has 
called  “the  left  wing  of  the  Reformation”  than  it  was  for 
Lutheranism.  For  many  years  the  Anabaptist  movement  was 
overlooked,  and  if  it  was  referred  to  it  was  spoken  of  as  a 
movement  of  fanatics  which  the  w’orld  was  better  off  with¬ 
out.  Today,  however,  we  consider  them  the  left  wing  of  the 
Reformation. 

Even  though  it  has  not  been  possible  to  prove  historically 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  Old  Evangelical  Party  and 
the  Anabaptists,  we  are  simply  compelled  to  accept  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Sr.  reached,  that  “they  |the 
Anabaptists]  belonged,  as  is  now  generally  recognized,  to 
circles  which  had  already  largely  broken  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  establishment — at  least  in  spirit — before  Luther 
came  upon  the  scene.” 

The  different  types  of  Anabaptists  are  easily  explained 
when  it  is  remembered  how  many  different  streams  had 
found  their  way  into  the  Old  Evangelical  Party,  or  how 
many  different  movements  came  to  the  front  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages.  Peaceful  chiliastic  Anabaptists  of  the  Melchior 
Hofmann  type  may  be  seen  on  the  background  of  the  Spir¬ 
itual  Franciscans.  The  Zwickau  prophets  were  the  succes.sors 
of  the  military  Taborites.  Hans  Denck  and  his  follow’ers  were 
the  Anabaptist  mystics.  The  Swiss  Brethren  were  the  heirs 
of  the  Waldenses,  and  the  Moravian  Anabaptists  built  on 
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the  foundation  laid  down  by  Peter  Chelcicky  and  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  Brethren. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  believe  of  two  such  strong  move¬ 
ments  as  the  Old  Evangelical  Party  and  the  Anabaptist 
movements,  two  movements  which  had  so  much  in  common, 
that  there  should  be  no  historical  connection  between  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  all  the  doctrines  which  they  had 
in  common  should  have  an  independent  origin,  and  that  the 
Old  Evangelical  Party  disappeared  at  the  Reformation  time 
and  fully  developed  Anabaptist  churches  sprang  up  over¬ 
night,  so  to  say,  without  having  their  roots  in  an  older  move¬ 
ment.  The  Anabaptists  did  have  their  roots  in  the  Old  Evan¬ 
gelical  Party. 

When  we  look  at  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  its  evangelical 
leaders,  their  contributions  and  their  sacrifices,  it  may  be 
that  they  .should  be  looked  upon  only  as  forerunners;  but  a 
forerunner  never  lives  in  vain.  The  truth  he  proclaims  and 
for  which  he  suffers  and  dies,  lives  on.  As  Hubmaier  said 
over  and  over  again  before  he  was  burned  at  the  .stake  in 
Vienna :  Truth  is  immortal. 
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PERPLt:XED,  BUT  NOT  IN  DESPAIR 

By  William  M.  Anderson,  D.D. 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  brilliant  pastor 
of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Dallas,  June  22,  1930.  Dr.  Anderson  served  the 
Dallas  Theological  Seminary  as  its  vice  president  until  he  died. 

I  should  like  to  read  for  your  hearing  and  then  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  things  in  it,  having  due  respect  for  the 
temperature  this  morning,  from  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  the  fourth  chapter.  The  chapter  has  only  eigh¬ 
teen  verses  in  it  and  I  wish  to  read  them  all.  I  should  like 
for  you  to  listen  with  as  much  attention  as  you  can  to  this 
very  interesting  chapter  that  Paul,  by  the  Holy  Spirit’s  direc¬ 
tion,  has  written  to  this  little  group  of  believers  in  Corinth. 
Most  of  you  will  know  that  there  are  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  the  second  one  written  because  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  problems  and  misunderstandings,  some  difficulty  with 
regard  to  accepting  the  authority  of  the  apostle  and  some 
other  matters,  and  the  second  Epistle  was  necessary  to 
straighten  these  things  out.  Here  is  the  fourth  chapter  of  2 
Corinthians.  .  .  . 

Out  of  this  very  interesting  chapter  I  have  taken  for  our 
text  one  short  phrase,  to  my  mind  the  most  interesting  phrase 
out  of  the  little  group  in  which  it  is  found.  The  eighth  verse 
contains  it:  “We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  dis¬ 
tressed;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair.”  And  the  text 
is  the  last  of  that  verse:  “We  are  perplexed,  but  not  in 
despair.” 

It  stirs  the  imagination  to  think  for  a  moment  of  the  one 
who  is  writing  this  word,  in  the  first  place,  whose  life  has 
been  perhaps  the  most  remarkably  interesting  of  any  life  that 
has  ever  been  lived  upon  earth  among  men — a  young  Jew 
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of  every  possibility  of  development  and  attainment  in  his 
own  nation,  with  all  the  opportunity  before  him  of  becoming 
the  outstanding  man  of  his  race,  who  had  an  experience 
upon  the  highway  out  of  Damascus  and  threw  out  of  his 
hands  all  the  opportunity  that  one  might  have  said  God 
had  put  in  them,  and  turned  his  back  upon  all  the  life  that 
lay  before  him  normally  and  went  off  after  a  strange  Teacher 
of  new  truth.  No  more  interesting  life  has  been  lived  upon 
earth,  I  dare  say,  than  the  life  of  Saul,  whom  we  have  learned 
to  know  as  Paul,  for  after  that  experience  on  Damascus"  road 
he  comes  to  be  the  leader  of  the  handful  of  persecuted  be¬ 
lievers  for  a  few  years  and  the  mouthpiece  of  God’s  oracle 
to  them  and  the  interpreting  apostle  of  Christ  to  all  Chris¬ 
tians  and  the  one,  chosen  representative  of  God’s  revelation 
to  all  eternity — this  Paul. 

I  do  not  know  where  your  imagination  can  be  more 
quickly  caught  up  or  stirred  among  a  consideration  of  biogra¬ 
phies  than  in  the  consideration  of  the  experience  crowded  and 
pressed  into  the  handful  of  years  of  this  man,  Saul,  from  the 
time  of  his  going  forth  to  persecute  the  Christians  to  the 
time  of  his  coming  back  from  his  experience  in  the  desert 
of  Arabia  to  herald  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  man  upon  whom 
the  Lord  Jesus  lay  the  commission  out  of  the  Glory  to  go 
and  stand  before  the  nations  of  the  world  and  speak  for 
Him,  a  fascinating  man. 

His  relationship  to  the  Corinthians  is  an  interesting  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  if  one’s  imagination  could  be  stirred  sufficiently 
for  a  few  moments  on  a  morning  like  this  to  quietly — with 
the  mind  closed  to  outside  things — fasten  upon  what  is  here 
being  read  in  our  hearing,  it  is  enough  to  stir  us  to  the 
depths.  Before  us  is  a  man  whom  persecution  has  not  de¬ 
terred,  before  us  is  a  man  whom  fear  of  death  has  not  in 
the  slightest  halted,  before  us  is  a  man  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  Christ-chosen  and  commissioned  responsibility  to 
all  believers,  writing  out  of  his  own  heart  to  a  company 
over  in  the  great  and  wicked  city  of  Corinth,  saying  to 
them,  “This  Christian  ministry  of  ours,  this  thing  that  puts 
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us  apart  as  Christians” — he  isn’t  talking  about  his  apostle- 
ship;  he  is  talking  about  all  that  is  involved  in  Christian 
living  and  ministry.  ‘‘This  Christian  ministry,”  he  is  say¬ 
ing,  ‘‘is  a  thing  that  has  in  it  the  strangest  results  and  rela¬ 
tionships.  And  I  wish  to  point  some  of  them  out.  It  isn’t  > 
an  easy  way  to  go,  it  isn’t  a  clear  way  to  go,  life  hasn’t 
opened  itself  to  us  altogether,  we  are  distressed  and  per¬ 
plexed  and  harassed  and  persecuted  and  dying;  but  there 
is  something  in  it  that  overbalances  all  that.”  That  is  what 
he  is  saying. 

It  is  a  message  for  every  Christian  day  and  age.  and — if 
we  can  judge  our  age  to  be  more  in  need  than  ages  gone  by 
— I  would  not  be  afraid  to  mention  the  assertion  that  it  is 
a  message  for  an  age  like  ours  more  than  any  age  that  has 
sped  its  way  into  the  history  of  mankind.  I  would  like  to 
take  Paul’s  inspired  message  out  and  contemplate  it,  with 
some  suggestion  for  our  hearts,  and  some  ideas  that  may 
begin  to  cause  a  little  bit  of  thinking  in  our  own  souls  about 
our  Christian  ministry,  about  our  Christian  faith,  our  dec¬ 
laration  of  our  belief,  with  all  these  problems  that  fill  up 
the  world. 

Now  the  first  part  of  the  text  sounds  simple,  and  it  is 
very  true.  What  a  description  it  is  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live!  What  a  summing  up  of  the  condition  of  mind  of  all 
the  race  of  mankind!  We  are  perplexed.  All  the  problems  of 
life,  all  the  strange  inexplicable  conditions  of  life,  all  the 
harassing  and  embarrassing  stress  and  disturbances  of  all 
life — we  are  perplexed.  If  one  word  should  be  chosen  that 
would  most  accurately  describe  the  mind  of  the  race  of  man¬ 
kind,  all  the  world  over,  if  we  could  boil  down  man’s  condi¬ 
tion  of  mind  to  one  specimen  and  examine  it,  I  imagine  this 
word  would  describe  it  most  accurately:  perplexed.  Per¬ 
plexed!  Problem-filled!  How  problem-filled  is  the  life  of  the 
world  today!  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  stop  long  enough 
before  I  pass  to  the  important  part  to  emphasize  the  fact. 

Let  me  do  it  like  this.  The  problems  that  are  in  the  minds 
of  men  today — young  men,  older  men,  all  men ;  you  who  come 
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ill  contact  with  them  n'coKnizo  it  to  be  so.  You  cannot  talk 
to  a  man  in  the  crowded  marts  of  trade  and  commerce  very 
long  without  finding  his  mind  perplexed;  you  cannot  experi¬ 
ence  life  without  finding  them  admitting  the  problems  upon 
them.  You  cannot  sit  as  I  do  in  an  office  and  have  them  one 
after  another  bring  problems,  without  recognizing  the  terri¬ 
ble  perplexities  of  the  minds  of  men  and  their  problems.  For 
example,  to  make  the  thing  as  easy  as  I  can,  the  problem  of 
life  to  begin  with:  its  source,  its  purpose,  its  end,  its  aim. 
Who  can  answer  it?  Not  one  soul  in  his  owm  wisdom  has 
ever  answered  it.  What  is  life  for?  Whence  does  it  come? 
Born  into  the  w'orld  in  the  midst  of  all  its  suffering,  a  few 
years,  many  tears,  a  few  joys,  dead  and  gone.  What  is  the 
answer  to  it?  Whence  have  w'e  come?  Whither  bound?  Why 
here?  What  purpose?  Complexity  of  problems!  No  man  has 
found  an  answer  in  his  own  wusdom  to  it.  Philosophy  has 
failed,  science  has  failed,  wisdom  has  failed.  There  is  no 
answer,  unless  there  is  an  answer  to  be  found  somewhere  in 
something  like  the  things  the  apostle  is  pointing  to.  We  go 
all  the  way  to  the  grave  w  ith  the  question  of  life  unansw’ered 
and  unansw^erable.  It  takes  perhaps  little  contact  with  the 
public  to  see,  and  yet  every  mind  in  this  audience  is  aw^are 
of  the  fact  that  the  world  is  divided  into  more  than  one 
group  in  answering  the  purpose  and  aim  of  it.  I  think  w'e 
are  swept  forw’ard  with  the  w'ord  life  until  we  have  lost  the 
capacity  to  stop  and  think  about  it.  We  are  caught  up  with 
the  mad  stream  until  w’e  no  longer  stop  to  examine  life.  I 
wonder  if  a  generation  ago,  two  generations  ago,  three  gen¬ 
erations  ago,  there  w’as  not  a  clearer  perspective  of  life 
than  there  is  today.  I  believe  there  w^as.  I  wonder  if  fifty 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  saner  outlook  upon  life  than  there 
is  today.  Perhaps  there  was,  but  certainly  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted  that  the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  life  is  multiplied 
by  the  development  in  the  world.  What  a  marvelous  age  it 
is,  from  many  viewpoints,  for  the  comforts  of  life  and  for 
the  conveniences  of  the  homes  in  which  w'e  live,  marvelous 
in  such  things  as  this  little  instrument  that  takes  up  every 
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sound  from  this  room  and  carries  it  a  hundred  miles  or  more 
until  it  can  be  received  and  heard  in  a  thousand  homes;  and 
yet  we  have  not  simplified  the  problems  of  life,  we  haven’t 
answered  them. 

There  is  the  problem  of  sufl’ering  in  the  world  today;  we 
are  perplexed  with  it.  Why  do  the  godly  suffer?  Why  do 
Christian  people  have  their  sorrows?  Why  does  death  come? 
Why  the  shock  and  accident,  why  the  distress  and  misery 
and  the  despair  of  life?  Why?  Why?  Why?  Christian  minds, 
all  minds,  can  see  we  are  perplexed.  Life  stands  before  us  as 
a  great,  unsolved  problem.  We  are  perplexed. 

Let  me  illustrate  again.  We  are  perplexed  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  sin.  How  little  the  world  can  answer  it!  What  is  this 
thing  of  sin?  What  is  the  thing  that  has  broken  men  from 
God?  What  is  the  thing  that  is  spoiling  the  home?  What  is 
the  thing  that  has  broken  down  honor?  What  is  the  thing 
that  has  brought  shame?  What  is  it?  What  is  the  sin  of 
men?  What  is  the  purpose  of  it?  Why  is  it  here?  I  have 
spoken  to  companies  of  young  men  and  women  in  schools 
the  last  year,  a  number  of  times.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  talking  personally  to,  I  suppose,  one  hundred  in  the  last 
year  and  half  of  them  say,  “If  God  is  what  He  says  He  is, 
and  what  you  say  He  is,  and  righteousness  is  pleasing  to 
Him,  why  did  God  let  sin  come  into  the  world,  and  why  is 
suffering,  and  why  the  results  of  it?  Why?”  I  suppose  every 
mind  in  this  company  that  has  done  any  independent,  indi¬ 
vidual  thinking  at  all  has  recognized  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  answer  in  man’s  wisdom  to  the  problem  of  sin  in  the 
world,  and  the  misery  that  goes  with  it,  and  the  suffering  it 
entails.  No  answer.  We  are  perplexed! 

Now  if  we  are  perplexed  with  problems  like  that,  do  you 
have  any  idea  how  the  whole  race  of  men,  faced  as  it  is  with 
a  maze  impenetrable  before  its  mind,  sees  the  perplexities 
and  problems  that  fill  up  when  one  looks  out  to  them?  I 
think  we  get  in  the  habit  of  being  used  to  our  revelation  of 
Truth.  We  forget  to  remember  that  the  most  of  mankind  has 
not  all  the  revelation  of  knowledge  that  belongs  to  us  in 
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Christian  faith.  We  would  do  well  to  stop  for  a  moment  and 
try  to  picture  the  hopelessness  of  a  man’s  thinking  who 
stands  before  life  with  all  these  problems  facing  him. 

Let  me  illustrate  again.  The  problem  of  death  and  of  the 
future,  who  can  answer  it?  What  is  this  strange  experience 
that  we  discover  in  the  midst  of  life?  What  is  it?  What  is 
this  peculiar  phenomenon  that  flashes  itself  unexpectedly, 
terribly  with  its  anxiety  into  the  home?  What  is  it?  The 
call  comes;  a  man  is  dead,  a  woman  is  dead.  What  is  it? 
I  stand  by  the  body  of  one  I  have  loved  and  put  a  hand 
out,  and  there  is  no  life  there.  What  is  it?  All  the  world 
stands  back  from  it  and  says,  “We  do  not  know,  we  are 
perplexed,  and  we  can’t  answer.”  Is  there  any  answer  any¬ 
where?  Is  there  any  sort  of  solidifying,  foundational,  answer¬ 
giving  thing  anywhere? 

That  is  what  the  apostle  is  talking  about.  We  are  per¬ 
plexed.  I  submit  to  you  that  no  intelligent  man  can  face  the 
simplest  facts  of  life  without  arriving  at  the  perplexities 
that  the  apostle  is  talking  about.  Oh,  you  can  refuse  to 
think,  you  can  shut  your  whole  self  against  all  life!  You  may 
take  me  to  a  place  of  danger  and  fasten  me  to  a  railroad 
track,  and  I  can  shut  my  mind  and  close  my  eyes  and  stop 
my  ears  and  say,  “I  will  not  admit  the  fact  that  the  train  is 
coming  along  the  track”;  but  that  doesn’t  stop  the  train. 
You  can  force  me  over  a  precipice,  and  I  can  close  my  eyes 
and  stop  all  sensation  and  say,  “I  am  not  falling  over  this 
precipice”;  but  that  will  not  keep  me  from  falling.  You  can 
shut  your  eyes  to  life,  but  that  does  not  stop  it.  Here  is  an 
unsolved  and  insoluble  problem,  with  all  its  perplexities.  And 
to  that  mind  comes  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  apostle,  to  that 
mind  comes  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  apostle  and  says,  “True, 
we  are  perplexed;  but  not  in  despair.  The  illness  problem 
has  perplexed  us,  but  we  have  not  despaired.  The  problem 
of  sin  has  perplexed  us,  but  we  haven’t  given  up.  The  great 
and  unsolved  riddle  of  death  has  perplexed  us,  but  we 
haven’t  abandoned  hope.  We  have  something  real  to  hold 
on  to,  we  who  have  found  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,” 
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That’s  the  point  of  the  thing  I  am  saying,  and  I  wish  to 
point  out  what  the  apostle  says — in  five  minutes — to  show 
you  things  we  ought  to  talk  about  for  days  together;  for  all 
of  us  are  in  the  same  perplexed  mind  when  we  think.  The 
apostle  says  there  is  faith,  there  is  confidence,  there  is  con¬ 
sciousness  of  possession,  and  there  is  the  sharing  of  glory. 
Now  take  that  in  your  mind  a  moment.  There  is  faith  he 
says,  and,  in  this  verse  following  immediately,  his  perplexi¬ 
ties.  “There  is  faith,  for  we,  as  it  has  been  written,  believe, 
and  therefore  we  speak.”  So  we,  believing,  speak.  There  is 
faith.  “Oh,”  you  say,  “you  have  lost  me  now,  when  you  talk 
about  faith.”  Some  young  man  says,  “You  are  all  right  until 
you  talk  about  faith,  for  faith  is  something  that  belongs  to 
an  old  day,  a  generation  ago;  we  have  advanced  too  much 
for  faith  today.  We  have  gotten  beyond  the  place  where  we 
have  to  have  faith  any  more ;  we  are  too  intelligent  for  that.” 
My  young  friend,  hear  me.  You  haven’t  enough  intelligence 
in  your  soul  for  faith,  or  your  intelligence  is  a  matter  of  a 
few  things  you  have  put  in  your  mind,  or  somebody  has 
drilled  them  into  your  mind  by  repetition.  You  haven’t  intel¬ 
ligence  without  faith,  there  is  no  intelligence  without  faith; 
for  faith  takes  into  its  purview  not  only  the  discoveries  of 
men’s  minds,  but  it  takes  into  its  purview  all  the  revelation 
of  eternal  truth  from  the  one  eternal  Mind,  and  no  man  has 
a  balanced  intelligence  until  he  has  considered  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  that  make  up  the  scope  of  his  intelligence. 

Suppose  I  were  investigating  electricity  and  was  going  to 
reach  a  conclusion  about  certain  truths  of  electricity,  and  I 
should  ignore  the  fact  that  electricity  can  be  generated  upon 
coils,  upon  a  spool  whirling  in  a  certain  way  in  the  midst 
of  other  coils;  suppose  I  should  rule  it  out  altogether  and 
say,  “I  will  consider  all  about  electricity  except  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  generated.  I  will  consider  all  the  facts  of  electricity, 
but  I  will  not  even  consider  the  fact  that  it  can  be  produced 
by  a  generator  driven  by  an  engine,  and  with  the  whirling 
of  coils  there  is  set  up  a  certain  tension  and  the  result  is 
electricity  produced.”  There  is  no  intelligent  electrician  in 
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the  world  but  would  say  to  me,  “You  can’t  be  intelligent 
about  electricity  unless  you  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have 
learned  how  it  can  be  produced  in  our  machinery.”  Yet  that 
same  man,  perhaps,  would  say,  “I  have  examined  all  the 
phenomena  of  life,  I  have  looked  into  all  that  can  be  discov¬ 
ered,  and  I  have  reached  certain  conclusions  about  life  and 
eternity.”  And  I  would  say  to  him,  “Did  you  do  anything 
about  faith?”  And  he  says,  “Of  course  not.”  And  I  can  look 
him  in  the  face  and  say  to  him,  “You  can’t  be  intelligent 
about  life  if  you  have  never  given  faith  its  chance  at  your 
soul.”  Now  answer  that,  if  there  is  any  answer  to  it! 

Then  the  apostle  says  also.  There  is  confidence.  I  wish  I 
might  take  all  the  time  necessary;  but  I  will  read  you  this 
verse,  “Knowing  that  He  which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  raise  us  up  also  by  Jesus.”  “Oh,”  the  apostle  says,  “the 
perplexities,  the  problems;  put  them  down  and  look  at  them 
a  moment,  and  then  listen  to  me.  Christ  is  alive  from  the 
dead,  and  God  can  raise  us  up  by  that  same  power. — And 
now  look  back  at  the  problems,”  says  the  apostle,  “and  they 
have  diminished  to  an  almost  inconsiderable  quantity,  be¬ 
cause  the  confidence  we  have  in  Christ  has  diminished  the 
problems  that  a  while  ago  looked  so  distressingly  large.” 

Let  me  go  quickly  on.  He  .says  also  this:  “In  the  midst 
of  the  perplexities,  believer,  have  in  your  heart  this  great 
fact — you  have  a  possession  that  is  eternally  given  and  eter¬ 
nally  yours.  ‘For  all  things  are  for  your  sakes’.”  I  remem¬ 
bered  when  I  read  that  a  verse  in  1  Corinthians;  “For  all 
things  are  yours,  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or 
the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to 
come;  all  are  yours.”  Oh,  if  that  is  so,  what  a  difference  it 
makes!  Now,  let  me  take  a  look  at  myself.  I  am  a  man 
burdened  with  problems  and  distressed  with  perplexities, 
and  I  say  to  my  soul,  “What  about  life,  soul?  Its  problems 
are  too  great;  death — its  problems  are  too  great;  sin — its 
problems  are  too  great.  All  these  things  have  me  in  such  a 
distressed  state  of  mind  I  can’t  think.”  And  the  Holy  Spirit 
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says  to  me,  “All  things  are  yours — life,  death,  present,  future 
— all  things  are  yours.”  I  begin  to  listen.  Mine,  life  is  mine; 
death  belongs  to  me;  all  things  present  are  mine;  all  things 
to  come  are  mine.  Oh  well,  if  they  belong  to  me,  their  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  going  to  distress  me,  for  I  am  Christ’s  and 
Christ  is  God’s.  My  eternal  possessions  make  life’s  problems 
small.  Where  is  the  problem  of  suffering  when  I  know  it  is 
in  God’s  hands?  I  tell  you,  as  one  believer,  I  think  I  can  say 
to  Him  honestly:  I  am  willing  if  it  is  His  eternal  will  to 
suffer  for  twenty  years,  if  He  thinks  it  is  best;  and  not  to 
face  it  as  a  problem,  but  just  leave  it  to  Him.  That’s  what 
the  apostle  says. 

Then  the  last  word  is  this.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  per¬ 
plexity,  he  says,  here  is  one  thing  to  keep  in  your  heart  for¬ 
ever:  “Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  work- 
cth  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory, 
while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seen;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.” 
What  is  he  saying?  This  last  word — “Here,  now,  in  the  midst 
of  all  your  problems,  with  your  suffering,  with  your  per¬ 
plexities,  let  this  great  truth  get  into  your  soul.”  Open  your 
soul  to  it,  my  Christian  friend ;  let  this  truth  come  in.  Every¬ 
one  of  these  problems  is  a  temporal  thing;  your  relationship 
to  God  in  faith  is  an  eternal  thing.  And  all  the  suffering  of 
a  day  is  forgotten  in  the  vast  glory  of  all  eternity  in  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Him,  and  the  disappointments  of  life  are  wiped 
out  in  joy  and  the  glory  of  walking  in  step  with  Him  for¬ 
ever.  And  all  the  pain  and  misery  and  the  heartache  are  put 
aside,  and  are  done  forever  because  you  belong,  not  in  time, 
but  in  eternity;  not  in  the  present,  but  in  the  forever;  not 
in  hardship  and  misery  and  suffering,  but  in  the  glory  of 
an  eternal  fellowship  with  Him. 

What  has  become  of  the  perplexities  and  the  problems 
when  the  soul  has  walked  out  there?  They  have  disappeared. 
We  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair  when  we  have  faith  to 
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link  us  to  God,  when  we  have  confidence  to  hold  us  with 
Him,  when  all  things  are  ours,  and  when  we  belong  in  the 
eternity  of  His  glory.  We  endure  the  perplexities  of  a  day 
because  we  own  the  joy  of  an  eternity  in  the  presence  of  God. 


Addendum:  Since  the  above  sermon  was  set  in  type  a 
volume  has  come  from  the  press  which  contains  nineteen 
messages  by  the  same  beloved  preacher.  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
has  not  published  one  of  these.  If  anyone  desires  a  copy  of 
this  new  book  produced  by  Loizeaux  Brothers,  The  Faith 
That  Satisfies,  he  should  address  the  copyright  owner,  Joe 
Hoppe,  at  3524  Binkley  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas.  Mr.  Hoppe 
is  selling  the  handsome  volume  of  250  pages  at  cost — $1.25. 
Included  as  the  frontispiece  the  reader  will  find  a  full-page 
picture  of  the  late  Dr.  Anderson.  Dr.  Ironside  says  of  this 
able  pulpiteer:  “Whenever  I  think  of  William  M.  Anderson, 
Jr.  I  find  myself  praising  God  that  it  was  ever  my  privilege 
to  know  and  to  be  to  some  degree  associated  with  him.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  he  was 
a  tower  of  strength  to  us  all.  Wise  in  counsel,  kind  in  guiding 
others,  he  was  preeminently  a  man  of  God  who  sought  ever 
to  honor  the  Lord  whom  he  loved  and  whom  he  delighted 
to  serve.  Humble  and  unaffected,  he  yet  towered  above  most 
men  of  his  group,  all  of  whom  respected  and  revered  him. 
His  home-call  was  a  sad  blow  to  all  of  us  who  loved  and 
honored  him  for  his  work’s  sake  and  his  sterling  Christian 
character.” 
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rHK  rHEOLOGV  OF  “PARADISE  LOST” 

By  Earle  E.  Cairns,  Ph.D. 

(Continued  from  the  Octoher-December  Number ,  1948) 

Any  consideration  of  Milton’s  theology  in  his  great  poem  ' 
must  take  into  account  his  doctrine  of  angels  both  good  and  f 
bad.  All  good  and  bad  angels,  including  Satan,  were  created 
by  Christ  before  the  creation  of  man  to  form  an  ordered 
hierarchy  of  celestial  servants. 

Such  I  created  all  the  ethereal  powers 

And  spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  fail’d : 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell.  3:100-103 

Thyself,  though  great  and  glorious,  dost  thou  count. 

Or  all  angelic  nature  join’d  in  one. 

Equal  to  him.  Begotten  Son?  by  whom, 

As  by  his  word,  the  mighty  Father  made 

All  things,  even  thee;  and  all  the  spirits  of  heaven 

By  him  created  in  their  bright  degrees.  5 :833-38 

In  the  Chnutiun  Doctrine  he  also  suggests  that  these 
spirits  or  angels  are  indestructible:  “  ...  If  all  things  are 
not  only  from  God,  but  of  God,  no  created  thing  can  be 
finally  annihilated.”*®  The  function  of  the  good  angels  is  to 
act  as  messengers  of  God  and  to  be  guardians  of  mankind. 
Milton  believes  that  spirits  were  all  about  us  and  each  had 
one  who  acted  as  his  guardian  angel.*'  This  is  emphasized  in 
the  lines — 

Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed.  8:558-59 

••Bk.  I,  chap.  8,  p.  27;  of.  Purudise  lost,  1:421-31;  5  :395-435  ;  6:344-46. 
^'Sampson,  op.  cit.,  p.  216. 
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To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 

God  and  good  angels  guard  by  special  grace.  2:1032-33 

Some  of  the  good  angels  are  named  and  have  special  duties 
assigned  to  them.  Michael  was  leader  of  the  armies  of  God, 
and  led  them  against  Satan  and  his  rebels  when  they  turned 
against  God  in  heaven.  He  was  also  sent  to  Adam  after  the 
fall  to  send  him  from  the  garden  and  to  tell  him  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  man.**  Uriel  was  appointed  to  be  regent  of  the  sun. 
From  Uriel’s  encounter  with  Satan  it  appears  that  Milton 
felt  that  the  hypocrisy  of  evil  angels  could  deceive  the  good 
angels.**  Gabriel  with  his  subordinates,  Uzziel,  Ithuriel  and 
Zephor,  are  to  guard  the  garden  to  protect  Adam  and  Eve 
from  Satan  and  after  the  fall  to  prevent  them  from  return¬ 
ing  to  the  garden.**  Raphael  is  sent  to  warn  Adam  of  the 
danger  of  the  fall  and  to  strengthen  him  against  Satan.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  angels  have  the  power  of  choice,  for  when 
Satan  succeeded  in  getting  a  third  of  the  angels  of  heaven  to 
follow  him  Abdiel  stood  out  against  his  plans  boldly  and  un¬ 
daunted,  going  back  to  warn  God  of  the  plot  against  His 
power.** 

This  rebellion  takes  up  about  one-eighth  of  the  poem.  The 
evil  angels  under  the  leadership  of  Satan,  who  were  cast  out 
of  heaven,  rebelled  against  God.  Satan  desired  the  rebellion 
in  order  to  set  himself  up  in  opposition  to  God  as  the  mighti¬ 
est  figure  in  the  universe. 

For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain ; 

Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 

Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 

For  his  revolt;  yet  faithful  how  they  stood.  1.608-11 

Though  these  spirits  were  cast  out  of  heaven  for  following 
Satan  and  rebelling  against  God,  they  can  still  resume  the 


*^ParaMs^  lost.  2:290-95,  6:44,  11:300  f. 
''Ibid.,  3:690,  645  f.;  4:125,  555-75. 
**Ibid..  4:549-655,  780-840. 

••Ibid.,  5:805-905. 
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shape  of  beauty  which  they  had  in  heaven ;  for  Mammon  tells 
the  assembled  council  in  hell 

As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 

Imitate  when  we  please?  .  .  .  2:269-70 

This  is  borne  out  in  the  manner  in  which  Satan  deceives 
Uriel  by  transforming  himself  into  the  guise  of  one  of  the 
heavenly  creatures.  Under  the  leadership  of  Satan  they  form 
a  hierarchy  of  evil  to  defeat  the  plans  of  God. 

Milton’s  theory  of  the  leaders  of  the  evil  angels  makes  them 
to  be  proud  rebels  against  God  who  are  cast  into  hell  and 
then,  through  man’s  sin,  left  free  to  roam  upon  the  earth 
where  men  soon  learn  to  worship  them  as  deities,  such  as 
Moloch,  Rimmon,  Ashtaroth,  Chemosh,  and  Dagon.  He  takes 
these!  names  from  the  Bible  where  they  are  described  as 
various  heathen  deities  by  whom  the  Israelites  were  tempt¬ 
ed.**  A  study  of  the  angelology  of  Paradise  Lost  reveals  that 
Milton  believed  that  all  angels  were  created  by  God  through 
the  agency  of  Christ  and  were  endowed  with  free  will.  The 
third  part  of  them  who  followed  the  leadership  of  the  haughty 
Lucifer  or  Satan  against  God  were  finally  defeated  by 
Christ.*’  They,  with  hell  as  their  headquarters,  were  able 
after  Satan  engineered  the  fall  of  man  to  roam  over  the 
earth  to  tempt  man  to  sin.**  Milton’s  conception  of  good 
angels  as  guardians  and  evil  angels  as  tempters  of  man  has 
remained  a  part  of  popular  Protestant  theology  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Many  have  found  in  Satan  the  most  interesting 
character  in  Paradise  Lost.  This  probably  is  because  of  the 
great  conflict  that  takes  place  in  his  character,  which  uni¬ 
versalizes  the  struggle  between  evil  and  good  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  life  of  today.  He  was  created  pure  good  spirit  by  God 
through  the  agency  of  Christ. 

Think  not,  revolted  spirit,  thy  shape  the  same. 

Or  undiminish’d  brightness  to  be  known. 


'*Ibid.,  1:445-515. 

•’See  Revelation  12:7  ff. 
**Paradist  Lost,  2:1024-32. 
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As  when  thou  stood’st  in  heaven  upright  and  pure. 

4:836-37 

Equal  to  him,  Begotten  Son?  by  whom, 

As  by  his  word,  the  mighty  Father  made 

All  things,  even  thee;  and  all  the  spirits  of  heaven. 

5:836-37 

He  was  ranked  amongst  the  highest  ranks  of  archangels  in 
heaven  until  the  Father  crowned  Christ  as  King,  when  he 
revolted  against  the  rule  of  Christ  because  of  his  pride. 

Satan;  so  call  him  now;  his  former  name 
Is  heard  no  more  in  heaven:  he  of  the  first. 

If  not  the  first  archangel,  great  in  power. 

In  favour,  and  pre-eminence,  yet  fraught 
With  envy  against  the  Son  of  God,  that  day 
Honour’d  by  his  great  Father.  .  .  .  5:658-63 

As  a  result  of  his  revolt  he  was  cast  out  of  heaven  into  hell 
by  Christ,  who  used  the  power  of  the  Father.**  His  rebellion 
is  given  as  the  cause  of  the  birth  of  the  first  sin  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Sin,  then,  brought  forth  death.  Both  sin  and  death  are 
thus  symbolical  figures,  who  have  been  born  as  a  result  of 
his  rebellion. 

He  and  his  minions  hold  a  council  in  hell  after  being  cast 
out  of  heaven,  and  he  offers  to  go  to  earth  and  lead  man 
astray  in  order  to  get  revenge  upon  God.  He  is  successful  in 
this  venture  and,  first  Eve,  then  Adam  for  love  of  Eve  fall 
victims  to  his  deceit.  Milton  has  accepted  the  Biblical  ac¬ 
counts  in  Ezekiel  28  and  Isaiah  14  which  speak  of  him  as  a 
glorious  angel  whose  pride  caused  him  to  revolt  against  God. 
He  is  also  in  sympathy  with  Revelation  12,  which  tells  of 
the  defeat  of  the  rebel.  While,  however,  the  Bible  gives 
Michael  and  his  forces  credit  for  casting  him  out  of  heaven 
Milton  ascribes  that  credit  to  Christ.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Biblical  account  about  his  taking  the  form  of  so  many  ani¬ 
mals  as  Milton  pictures  him  doing,  with  the  exception  of  the 


5:684-905. 
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form  of  the  serpent  into  whom  he  entered  to  deceive  Eve.  It 
is  strange  that,  in  his  doctrine  of  evil  in  the  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine,  Milton  says  practically  nothing  about  Satan  as  the 
source  of  evil,  except  as  he  is  the  one  who  tempts  Adam  and 
Eve  to  fall.  Milton  adds  many  extra-Biblical  notions  to  his 
delineation  of  Satan’s  character  and  career  for  the  poetic 
embellishing  of  his  poem.  In  this  case  his  theology  is  subordi¬ 
nated  to  his  poetry. 

Milton’s  cosmology  when  contrasted  with  that  of  Dante 
in  his  great  poem  The  Divine  Comedy  is  much  larger  and 
more  majestic.  Both  use  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy 
rather  than  the  Copernican,  although  there  are  evidences  in 
the  poem  that  Milton  was  acquainted  with  the  latter  and  in 
some  instances  seems  to  favor  it.**  The  Father  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  brought  the  heavens,  the  abode  of  God,  into  being,*'  then 
created  or  begot  His  Son,  who  in  turn  created  angels,  earth 
and  man.  All  else  in  the  universe  was  formless,  ruled  over  by 
chaos  and  night. 

...  Ye  powers, 

And  spirits  of  this  nethermost  abyss. 

Chaos  and  ancient  Night.  ...  2 :968-70 

God  then  continued  His  creative  work,  and  so  Chaos  answers 
Satan : 

Weakening  the  sceptre  of  old  Night:  first  hell. 

Your  dungeon,  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath; 

Now  lately  heaven  and  earth,  another  world.  2:1002-4 

Milton’s  use  of  the  word  *‘heaven”  in  the  above  passage  de¬ 
notes  the  atmospheric  parts  above  the  earth  and  around  it. 
Milton’s  terrestrial  cosmology  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  the  earth  is  in  the  center  of  ten  concentric  spheres  which 
surround  it.  Seven  of  these  spheres  contain  the  planets,  the 
sun  and  the  moon;  the  eighth  contains  the  stars.  The  outer 
spheres  act  as  casing  and  motivating  force  for  the  entire 

*^Paradise  Lost,  8:12-168. 

3:55-80,  344-417. 
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system.  This  system  is  suspended  from  the  celestial  heaven 
by  a  golden  chain. 

Now  lately  heaven  and  earth,  another  world, 

Hung  o’er  my  realm,  link’d  in  a  golden  chain 
To  that  side  heaven  from  whence  your  legions  fell. 

2:1004-6 

Below  this  terrestrial  heaven  and  earth  is  hell,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  to  earth  by  a  causeway.’"  Milton’s  whole  cosmology  is 
more  majestic  than  that  of  Dante,  for  Dante  has  his  hell 
within  the  earth  and  his  celestial  heaven  in  the  outermost 
sphere  of  Milton’s  terrestrial  heaven  and  earth.  Neither  one 
clings  closely  to  the  Biblical  account  but  adorns  the  bare 
facts  of  Scripture  for  poetic  purposes.’* 

So  far  theology  and  cosmology  have  only  introduced  the 
question  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  Questions  now 
arise  concerning  temporal  things  on  the  earth  such  as  man 
and  his  creation,  the  relation  of  soul  and  body,  the  advent  of 
sin  and  its  effects  on  man,  the  method  of  his  salvation,  and 
inquiries  concerning  Milton’s  attitude  in  the  poem  toward 
man’s  future  destiny  after  this  life  is  completed.  Christ  as 
the  agent  of  God,  after  completing  the  five  days  of  creative 
work  on  the  earth,  creates  man  and  places  him  in  Paradise, 
a  garden  said  to  be  in  Eden. 

A  heaven  on  earth :  for  blissful  Paradise 
Of  God  the  garden  was,  by  him  in  the  east 
Of  Eden  planted  .  .  .  4:208-10 

The  two  human  beings,  for  God  created  a  woman  as  a  mate 
for  Adam,  are — 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall. 

Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty,  seem’d  lords  of  all; 

**/*/</.,  2:1024-33. 

**The  best  account  of  Milton’s  cosmology  is  that  in  James  H.  Hanford’s 
/i  Milton  Handbook  (New  York,  1936),  pp.  171-77. 
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And  worthy  seem’d,  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone.  4:288-92 

That  Milton  considered  them  as  primevally  innocent  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  line — 

To  wreak  on  innocent  frail  man  his  loss.  4 :11 

If  they  would  continue  in  that  state  of  innocence,  they  would 
become  pure  spirit  in  time  and  be  above  the  limitations  of 
this  body  of  theirs. 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 

Improved  by  tract  of  time,  and  wing’d,  ascend 
Ethereal,  as  we ;  or  may,  at  choice. 

Here  or  in  heavenly  Paradise  dwell; 

If  ye  be  found  obedient,  and  retain.  ...  5 :497-501 

This  last  statement  raises  the  problem  of  the  Miltonic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  relation  of  soul  and  body.  Milton  thinks  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  physical  body  and 
the  soul,  but  that  they  are  one.  This  is  most  clearly  expressed 
in  his  statement  in  the  Chnstian  Doctrine:  “The  whole  man 
is  soul,  and  the  soul  man,  that  is  to  say,  a  body  or  substance 
individual,  animated,  sensitive  and  rational.”^*  This  idea  that 
soul  and  body  are  one  follows  naturally  from  his  doctrine 
that  all  matter  is  in  God  and  of  God.  It  makes  the  soul  of 
man  to  be  corporeal. 

Next  in  logical  sequence  is  his  idea  that  the  soul  of  indi¬ 
viduals  is  received  in  generation  and  not  by  immediate  crea¬ 
tion  of  God.  Milton  states,  in  writing  on  the  subject:  “It 
seems,  therefore,  that  the  human  soul  is  not  created  daily  by 
the  immediate  act  of  God,  but  propagated  from  father  to  son 
in  a  natural  order.’’^*  The  name  given  to  this  doctrine  is 
Traducianism.**  Some  of  the  writers  on  Milton’s  theology 
speak  of  it  as  being  unorthodox,  but  Strong — who  takes  this 


‘*Bk.  I,  chap.  7,  p.  41. 
p.  43. 

^•Strong,  The  Great  Poets  and  Their  Theology,  pp.  264-65. 
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view  in  his  book  on  the  theology  of  the  poets — accepts  Tradu- 
cianism  as  the  orthodox  view  in  his  standard  text  on  the¬ 
ology/^  Conscience  is  to  be  given  to  all  men  to  guide  them 
in  their  choice  between  good  and  evil,  for  Milton  has  God 
declare — 

And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 

My  umpire  Conscience.  .  .  .  3:194-95 

Not  only  does  it  appear  that  Adam  was  endowed  with  a 
conscience,  which  as  yet  lay  dormant,  but  he  was  given  a 
definite  command — 

.  .  .  not  to  taste  that  only  Tree 

Of  Knowledge,  planted  by  the  Tree  of  Life.  4 :423-24 

In  addition  to  this,  God  had  endowed  Adam  with  free  will, 
so  strengthening  him  that — 

Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm : 

But  God  left  free  the  will.  ...  9 :350-51 

To  help  them  still  further  in  the  effort  to  follow  reason  rather 
than  passion  in  their  coming  temptation,  God  sent  Raphael 
down  to  warn  them  of  their  enemy  and  his  efforts  to  destroy 
them.  If  Adam  and  Eve  remained  obedient  they  would  be 
happy»  hut  disobedience  would  bring  misery.  From  other  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  poem  it  seems  that  Milton  felt  that  the  coming 
struggle  was  one  between  reason  and  passion,  or  intelligence 
and  desire.  Reason  or  intelligence  would  tell  them  that  to 
obey  God  was  the  best,  but  passion  would  plead  for  dis¬ 
obedience.  Milton’s  contrast  between  these  two  parts  of  man 
points  to  an  ethics  based  upon  the  concepts  of  the  Stoics  and 
other  early  philosophers  who  felt  that  the  important  thing 
was  to  obey  reason.**  Several  passages  help  to  bring  out  this 
contrast  in  man. 

.  .  .  Therefore,  since  he  permits 
Within  himself  unworthy  powers  to  reign 

*^Ibid.,  p.  273;  cf.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  493-94. 

^'Hanford,  op.  cit.,  p.  1S2. 
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Over  free  reason.  .  .  . 

From  virtue,  which  is  reason.  ...  12 :90-92,  98 

It  appears  that  reason  is  the  coordinating  function  whose  use 
of  the  stimuli  derived  from  the  five  senses  and  fancy  pro¬ 
duces  what  we  call  knowledge.^*  Though  this  ethics  is  based 
upon  Greek  philosophy,  it  is  grounded  on  the  law  of  the 
Scriptures  that  will  aid  reason  in  deciding  which  of  two 
choices  would  result  in  a  person  following  reason  or  passion. 

Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove. 

Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  weak.  12 :290-91 

Milton  is  orthodox  in  his  believing  that  the  law  is  merely  a 
means  of  making  apparent  what  Adam  and  Eve  were  also 
told  by  Raphael. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved;  and  leave 

No  spot  or  blame  behind.  .  .  .  5:117-19 

Temptation  to  do  wrong  was  no  sin,  so  long  as  the  sin  was 
not  approved  by  the  mind  and  forthwith  expelled. 

Though  they  had  all  these  warnings  Adam  and  Eve 
failed  because  of  pride,  when  the  first  test  came  through  the 
temptation  of  Eve  by  Satan  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  and 
that  of  Adam  by  Eve,  his  fallen  wife.  Milton  adds  much 
extra-Biblical  material  by  describing  Satan’s  appearance  in 
the  garden  as  that  of  a  cormorant  and  a  toad  who  either 
watched  or  tried  to  harm  the  innocent  pair.  Milton’s  Satan 
talks  of  food,  fine  odors  and  joy  that  the  eating  will  bring — 
a  materialistic  conception  of  the  fall.*"  It  is  of  some  impor¬ 
tance  to  note  the  results  of  this  sin  the  essence  of  which  was 
disobedience  and  pride.  Notice  that  the  fruit  eaten  by  them 
is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  being  an  apple.  This  is 
entirely  a  Miltonic  notion,  which  has  become  a  part  of  popu¬ 
lar  theology."'  As  a  result  of  having  eaten  this  forbidden  fruit 


** Paradise  Lost,  5:92-110. 
^Uhid..  9:480-830;  cf.  920-1000. 
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our  first  parents  added  to  their  sin  of  disobedience  that  of 
sensuality.  Nature  is  pictured  as  suffering  first  from  the  sins 
of  Eve,  then  of  Adam. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs;  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan; 

Sky  lour’d,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original.  .  .  .  9:1000-5 

Cold  and  heat  resulted  from  new  instructions  to  the  sun,  and 
winter  and  summer  began  whilst  the  earth  was  moved  ten 
degrees  from  its  former  relation  to  the  sun.  Beasts,  birds  and 
fish  left  off  their  vegetarian  diet  and  began  to  war  upon  one 
another  in  an  entirely  new  manner.”  Adam  and  Eve  became 
conscious  of  their  primeval  nakedness  and  clothed  themselves. 
Later  they  were  turned  out  of  the  garden  to  wander  on  the 
earth.  God,  to  cheer  them,  gives  them  the  promise  of  a  re¬ 
deemer  who  shall  be  born  of  their  descent.  In  all  this  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  original  sin  and  its  results  Milton  remains  close 
to  the  Biblical  story.  He  is  orthodox  in  stating  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  sin  would  affect  all  the  descendants  of  Adam, 
for  he  has  Adam  say — 

Me,  now  your  curse !  Ah,  why  should  all  mankind. 

For  one  man’s  fault,  thus  guiltless  be  condemned. 

If  guiltless !  ...  10 :822-24 

And  God  stated  that — 

His  crime  makes  guilty  all  his  sons.  .  .  .  3:290 

The  story  of  the  fall  and  the  consequent  results  raises  the 
question  of  God’s  part  in  this  whole  sorry  story.  Did  God  so 
constitute  man  that  he  would  fall  and  is  He  then  to  blame, 
or  did  God  leave  man  free  to  work  out  his  own  destiny? 
Another  way  of  considering  the  same  thing  is  to  ask  whether 
Milton  was  a  Calvinist  or  an  Arminian.  In  order  to  decide 


10:650-715;  11:180-95. 
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this  it  will  be  best  to  get  a  statement  as  to  what  Calvinism 
is.  Boettner  sums  up  in  this  manner :  “The  five  points  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  may  be  more  easily  remembered  if  they  are  associated 
with  the  word  tulip:  fotal  inability  (depravity  of  all  human 
beings  resulting  from  Adam’s  sin),  ?/nconditional  election, 
limited  atonement,  irresistible  grace,  and  perseverance  of  the 
saints.””  Did  Milton  subscribe  to  these  five  points  or  rather 
to  their  antithesis,  which  is  Arminianism  broadly  speaking?  J 
From  one  point  of  view  Milton’s  God  seems  Calvinistic.  He 
plans  the  creation  of  the  earth  and  man,  knowing  of  the  fall 
long  before  man  comes  into  being.  He  also  knows  of  Satan’s 
rebellion  prior  to  its  happening.  God  is  pictured  as  being  very 
just  and  often  asserting  that  He  is  not  responsible  for  man’s 
fall,  though  He  knew  of  it  beforehand  and  made  decrees  con¬ 
cerning  it.  All  arrangements  are  made  beforehand  to  provide  i 
for  the  consequences  of  the  fall.  These  decrees  antedate  not 
only  man’s  creation  but  also  that  of  the  earth.  This  is  Cal¬ 
vinism.  It  is  expressed  in  the  heavenly  scene  depicted  by  Book 
III  and  suggests  that  God  predestinated  man  to  fall  into  sin. 

In  contrast  with  the  just,  stern  God  who  decrees  man’s  sin 
before  he  falls  and  who  asserts  that  all  man’s  innocent  de-  ' 

scendants  are  included  in  the  fall  is  Milton’s  assertion  of  free  , 

will.  Angelic  beings  including  Satan  were  created  free.” 
Christ  was  left  free  to  choose  to  assume  man’s  salvation  if 
He  willed  to  do  so.  Above  all,  Milton  as.serts  the  free  will  of 
man.”  ^ 

God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable : 

And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere 

He  left  it  in  thy  power ;  ordain’d  thy  will 

By  nature  free,  not  over-ruled  by  fate 

Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity.  5:524-28 

In  view  of  this  gift  of  free  will  Milton  puts  words  like  these 
in  the  mouth  of  God — 


**The  Reformed  Doctrine  of  Predestination  (Orand  Rapids,  1936),  p.  60. 
**Paradise  Lost.  1:259-65,  2:250-60,  5:538-41. 

**Ibid.,  3:95-135,  6:234-45,  7:435-50. 
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.  .  .  They  therefore,  as  to  right  belong’d, 

So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 
Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate; 

As  if  predestination  over-ruled 

Their  will,  disposed  by  absolute  decree 

Or  high  foreknowledge:  they  themselves  decreed 

Their  own  revolt,  not  I.  .  .  .  3:111-17;  see  also  173-75 

God  knows  of  this  fall  beforehand  through  His  foreknowl¬ 
edge,  but  this  had  no  influence  on  their  fall,  that  is,  they  did 
not  have  to  fall  because  God  knew  beforehand  they  would 
fall.  Though  He  knew  it  He  did  not  decree  it.  As  Strong  puts 
it,  “Free  actions  do  not  take  place  because  they  are  foreseen, 
but  are  foreseen  because  they  are  to  take  place.”**  Milton 
never  speaks  of  men  whom  God  has  chosen  as  selected  either 
to  receive  eternal  damnation  or  salvation.  He  believes  Christ 
died  for  all  people  and  all  may  be  saved.  He  speaks  only  of 
“spirits  reprobate,”  that  is,  condemned  to  eternal  destruction 
without  a  chance  of  salvation.”  They  are  condemned  without 
the  chance  only  because  they  were  self -deceived  and  not 
externally  solicited  to  evil  as  man  was.  A  quotation  from 
Tillyard  will  summarize  Milton’s  thought  on  the  subject  of 
free  will  and  predestination  in  the  poem:  “God  in  His  omni¬ 
science  has  foreknowledge  of  man’s  fate  but  He  leaves  his 
will  free.  No  one  has  been  pre-elected  to  salvation  or  damna¬ 
tion.  All  have  the  chance  of  salvation,  but  certain  men  have 
been  singled  out  for  special  eminence  good  or  bad.”** 

Milton  was  not  a  Calvinist  although  Calvinistic  doctrine 
helped  to  shape  his  conception  of  God.  He  was  rather  an 
Arminian,  holding  to  man’s  free  will.  Only  in  this  way  did 
Milton  feel  he  could  exonerate  God  from  the  charge  that  He 
created  evil.  In  resolving  this  charge  he  created  another, 
namely,  that  God  was  unjust.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
combination  of  a  sovereign  God  and  free  man  has  led  to  the 


^*Systfmatic  Theology,  p.  286. 
^'Pnradhe  Lost.  1:697,  12:395-408. 
”0/.  dt..  p.  227. 
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inconsistencies  in  Milton’s  conception  of  God  in  the  poem 
which  have  offended  many.  A  quotation  from  Tanner  will 
show  how  Milton  believed  that  he  has  reconciled  predestina¬ 
tion  and  free  will:  “Arminianism  met  predestination  by  free 
will,  implacable  necessity  by  merciful  contingency,  man  the 
machine  by  man  the  self-determining  agent.”**  The  Armin¬ 
ianism  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  Christia7i  Doctrine.** 
Milton  has  an  orthodox  conception  of  how  man  is  redeemed 
from  sin.  He  states  it  is  by  faith  alone,  apart  from  works; 
the  works  will  follow  as  an  expression  of  our  faith  in 
Christ."  He  writes — 

. . .  Thy  merit 

Imputed  shall  absolve  them,  who  renounce 
Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds. 

3:290-92 

Proclaiming  life  to  all  who  shall  believe 
In  his  redemption ;  and  that  his  obedience. 

Imputed,  becomes  theirs  by  faith.  .  .  .  12:407-9 

Wheaton,  Illinois 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  April-Jiine  Number,  19^9) 


‘*J.  R.  Tanner,  Constitutional  Documents  of  the  Reign  of  James  /  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1930),  p.  47. 

•®Bk.  I,  chap.  3,  pp.  47,  81-85;  chap.  4,  p.  141;  chap.  16,  p.  349. 

*^Ibid..  chap.  22,  pp.  25,  29,  41. 
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Christian  Theology.  By  Dr.  P.  B.  Fitzwater.  William  B. 

Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids.  $7.50. 

522  pp. 

Dr.  Fitzwater  has  taught  in  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  for 
many  years.  Recently  he  became  Professor  of  Systematic  The¬ 
ology  and  Director  of  the  Pastor’s  Course.  Evidently  these 
lectures  on  theology  are  the  lectures  given  in  the  classroom. 
Dr.  Fitzwater’s  long  and  faithful  service  is  appreciated  by 
his  hosts  of  friends  and  hundreds  of  graduates. 

However,  theologies  must  be  classified  by  what  they  set 
forth.  This  volume  is  termed  Christian  Theology,  which  would 
indicate  that  it  is  confined  to  that  in  the  Scripture  which  is 
related  to  Christianity.  The  Bible  contains  both  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  and  yet  the  author,  in  agreement  with  the  usual 
Covenant  theologian,  has  treated  these  tw’o  so  divergent  sys¬ 
tems  as  one  continuous  combination  or  development.  To  the 
observing  student  the  distinctions  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  are  as  vital  and  important  as  the  distinctions 
between  the  two  Testaments. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  author, 
following  the  pattern  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
when  presenting  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  Christian’s 
responsibilities  in  daily  life,  dwells  upon  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  themselves  a  major  feature  of  Judaism;  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  great  Apostle  Paul  declared  that  the 
Christian  is  not  under  law  (Rom.  6:14),  that  he  is  delivered 
from  and  dead  to  the  law  (Rom.  7 :4,  6),  that  since  Christ — 
the  object  of  faith — has  come  he  is  not  under  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  or  the  law  (Gal.  3:25),  and  that  that  which  was  “written 
and  engraven  in  stones” — the  Decalogue — is  abolished  (2  Cor. 
3:13). 

This  is  not  a  minor  issue  in  theology  to  be  passed  over 
lightly.  It  is  the  whole  question  of  what  God  requires  of  His 
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children  today.  When,  one  by  one,  Dr.  Fitzwater  reaches  the 
Fourth  Commandment  respecting  the  Sabbath  day,  which 
commandment  is  wholly  unrecognized  in  the  New  Testament, 
he  lacks  the  consistency  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  who, 
having  applied  the  commandment  to  Christians,  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  seventh  day.  It  is  true  Dr.  Fitzwater  mentions 
a  difference  between  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord’s  day,  but  he 
fails  to  see  the  whole  revelation  of  a  New  Creation  with  its 
own  resurrection  day.  Nor  does  he  see  the  fact  that,  since  the 
believer  has  been  perfected  forever  in  Christ,  the  whole  merit 
system  could  not  apply  to  him.  Why  would  one  strive  for 
merit  when  he  is  already  perfected  in  Christ?  To  one  “ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  beloved”  (Eph.  1:6)  there  is  no  need  to  strive 
to  be  accepted. 

In  defining  terms  and  in  giving  historical  data,  the  volume 
is  to  be  commended.  But  on  the  whole  it  remains  true  that  a 
system  of  theology  could  be  Jewish  or  of  Judaism  as  well  as 
of  Christianity.  It  could  hardly  be  Christian  in  the  Pauline 
sense  and  apply  the  Mosaic  Law  to  the  believer  as  his  rule  of 


Man.  His  Creation,  Fall,  Redemption,  and  Glorification. 
By  David  L.  Cooper,  Th.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  Biblical  Re¬ 
search  Society,  Los  Angeles.  131  pp. 

Though  Dr.  Cooper  has  written  many  valuable  books 
which  reveal  his  tireless  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  languages,  this  is  now  something  theological.  It  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  treatise  on  Anthropology.  Every  word  is  carefully 
chosen  and  the  arguments  are  well  sustained  by  Scripture. 
The  book  is  commended  as  a  contribution  to  this  field  of 
theology. 

God  Was  in  Christ.  By  D.  M.  Baillie,  D.D.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York.  $2.75.  213  pp. 

Dr.  Baillie  is  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  A  Christology  from  the  pen  of  a 
liberal  theologian,  the  volume  is  commended  by  Dr.  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin  who  says:  “It  is  first-rate  theological  thinking 
put  in  delightfully  lucid  English.”  Dr.  Baillie  has  written  in 
a  manner  to  please  men  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  school.  As  in  all  such 
theological  attempts,  the  Scriptures  do  not  appear  for  the 
final  proof  of  any  assertion.  When  stating  what  the  kenosis 
is.  Dr.  Baillie  is  far  afield  of  the  conclusions  of  careful  Bible 
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students  and  theologians  who  are  guided  by  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Baillie  writes  in  a  most  winsome  man¬ 
ner.  He  is  more  aware  of  the  opinions  of  other  men,  it  would 
seem,  than  of  the  Christ  revelation  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
Of  course,  liberal  scholarship  consists  largely  in  knowing 
what  others  believe  without  revealing  too  clearly  the  actual 
faith  of  the  author.  This  is  a  strictly  liberal  book,  then,  to 
be  read  by  those  who  want  to  be  informed  on  what  modernist 
thinkers  and  authors  are  saying. 

Professor  J.  Ellwood  Evans 

The  Case  of  the  Nazarene  Reopened.  By  Hyman  E. 

Goldin.  The  Exposition  Press,  New  York  7.  863  pp.  $3.00. 

This  lengthy  volume  has  for  its  thesis  the  view  that  the 
Jews  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  having  shed  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  author  feels  that  anti-Semitism  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  false  charge  that  the  Jews  were  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  author  is  a  rabbi,  a 
lawyer,  and  has  written  more  than  thirty  books.  He  writes 
from  an  extremely  liberal  standpoint. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  present  the  testimony  of  the 
four  Gospels  much  in  the  manner  as  would  be  used  in  a 
court  of  justice  and  then  to  examine  it  using  direct  and 
cross-examination  in  each  case.  Part  One  gives  the  account 
of  the  trial  and  death  of  Christ  quoted  from  the  King  James 
Version.  Part  Two  presents  the  defense  and  testimony  as 
presented  in  both  direct  and  cross  examination  as  given  by 
certain  individuals  who  are  “experts”  in  Jewish  History,  in 
Jewish  Religion,  in  Jewish  Jurisprudence,  in  Roman  Law,  in 
Exegesis,  and  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  Languages.  Part 
Three  gives  the  summations  and  the  charge  of  the  judge  to 
the  jury  who  are  the  readers  of  the  volume. 

The  reliability  of  the  four  Gospels  is  questioned  and  the 
author  shows  clearly,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  as 
witnesses  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  are  not  to  be 
trusted  in  any  sense.  Two  illustrations  of  the  testimony  of 
the  experts  that  purports  to  do  away  completely  with  the 
records  of  the  four  Gospels  will  suffice.  “Q.  You  have  heard 
this  witness  testify  further  (John  XII  :3)  that  this  woman 
wiped  the  feet  of  the  Nazarene  with  her  hair.  To  your  knowl¬ 
edge,  Dr.  Ha-Levi  (the  “expert  in  Jewish  Religion”),  was 
this  a  custom  among  the  Jews?  A.  How  preposterous!  Of 
course  there  was  no  such  custom  in  Israel”  (p.  350).  That 
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takes  care  of  John  as  a  witness  that  can  be  trusted.  “Q.  In 
your  opinion,  Prof.  Kimhi  (the  “expert  in  Exegesis”),  does 
this  Psalm  (the  22nd)  contain  anything  that  may  be  applied 
to  the  Nazarene?  A.  No,  sir.  Study  it  carefully ...  the  Book 
of  Psalms  is  not  of  a  prophetic  nature;  and  it  was  for  this 
very  reason ...  it  was  not  incorporated  among  the  prophetic 
writings  but  among  the  Hagiographa . . .”  (pp.  493-94).  It 
might  be  asked  this  “expert  in  Exegesis”  if  the  inclusion  of 
the  book  of  Daniel  in  the  Hagiographa  is  proof  that  it,  too, 
“is  not  of  a  prophetic  nature.”  Using  the  same  line  of  reason¬ 
ing,  it  might  be  asked  if  the  inclusion  in  the  Former  Prophets 
of  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings  make  these 
historical  books  prophetic. 

A  typographical  error  occurs  (p.  348)  where  a  line  of 
type  has  been  corrected  but  not  removed  from  the  galley.  The 
Romish  doctrine  of  “immaculate  conception”  (p.  367)  is  men¬ 
tioned  where,  no  doubt,  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  Virgin 
Birth  is  intended. 

The  volume  is  not  recommended.  Its  chief  value  would 
seem  to  lay  in  its  presentation  of  the  liberal  Jewish  point 
of  view. 


John  H.  Bennetch 

The  Plight  of  the  Jew.  Gerald  L.  Stover,  Th.B.,  editor. 

Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York.  190  pp. 

This  volume  represents  “a  compilation  of  messages  on 
prophecy  and  the  Jews  by  nationally  known  Bible  teachers 
and  preachers  who  have  appeared  on  the  program  of  the 
annual  conference  on  Prophecy  and  the  Jews  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Association  for  Jewish  Evangelism, 
Inc.  at  Winona  Lake  Bible  Conference,  Winona  Lake,  Indi¬ 
ana,”  as  gathered  and  edited  by  a  member  of  Moody  Bible 
Institute’s  Extension  Department.  The  eleven  messages  from 
as  many  spokesmen,  including  the  editor,  were  delivered  by 
members  of  the  American  Association’s  official  family  with 
but  one  exception — Dr.  Alva  J.  McClain,  president  of  Grace 
Theological  Seminary.  President  and  Vice-President,  Field 
Secretary  and  four  members  of  the  advisory  council  are  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  symposium.  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  editor 
of  Bihliotheea  Sacra  and  an  advisory  council  member,  has 
written  one  of  the  chapters,  while  the  memory  of  a  former 
council  member.  Dr.  Will  11.  Houghton,  is  honored  in  the 
book’s  dedication. 
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The  practical,  informative,  soul-stirring  nature  of  this 
compilation  must  be  commended.  According  to  the  editor, 
“This  book  is  sent  forth  on  its  mission  in  the  desire  to  ground 
God’s  people  more  firmly  in  the  revealed  Word  of  prophecy, 
to  unfold  God’s  plan  in  and  through  Israel,  and  to  impregnate 
every  believer  who  embraces  the  truths  herein  stated  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  the  declaration  of  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  Israel.”  That  the  high 
purpose  can  be  fulfilled  is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  only  remains 
for  those  of  like  precious  faith  to  read  the  volume  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  as  widely  as  they  can. 

High  Wind  at  Noon.  By  Allan  Knight  Chalmers.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  208  pp.  $2.50. 

The  subtitle  of  this  new  work  from  the  able  pen  of  Boston 
University’s  Professor  of  Preaching  and  Applied  Christianity 
makes  it  out  “a  case  for  a  daring  Christianity,”  or  what 
could  be  stated  more  accurately  as  a  plea  for  liberalism.  It 
is  Dr.  Chalmer’s  opinion,  and  he  writes  from  the  recent  ex¬ 
perience  of  eighteen  years  as  pastor  of  the  famous  Broadway 
Tabernacle  in  New  York,  that  “there  are  values  and  resources 
in  Christianity  just  as  positive  and  just  as  effective  as  what 
we  sometimes  call  ‘the  old-time  religion,’  even  though  differ¬ 
ent  in  both  form  and  substance.”  Numerous  quotations  and 
illustrations  buttress  the  argument  for  liberal  views.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prologue  “High  Wind  at  Noon — the  spiritual  ten¬ 
sion  caused  by  an  immanent  social  hurricane  ‘midway  upon 
the  journey  of  our  life’ — presents,  against  the  hopelessness  of 
the  wretched  and  the  helplessness  of  the  ‘wise,’  the  case  for 
a  Christianity  daring  enough  to  believe  in  perfection.”  What 
kind  of  perfectness?  The  prologue  goes  on  at  once  to  reveal: 
“The  theme  of  the  book — the  natural  goodness  of  man — is 
basic  to  individual  reformation  and  social  change.  It  is  here 
presented  neither  as  a  swing  away  from  current  fashions  in 
theology,  nor  as  a  poetic  symbol  about  a  lovely,  yet  impos¬ 
sible,  ideal;  but  as  an  idea  which  was  in  the  Mind  of  God 
when  He  made  man,  and  the  revelation  of  man  to  himself 
which  Christ  proclaimed  as  the  Good  News.”  Needless  to 
say  for  the  conservative,  what  Christ  announced  as  good 
news  for  a  world  of  sin  (and  He  told  even  a  Nicodemus, 
“Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God”)  centered  on  Himself:  “I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life  .  .  .”  “And  the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not:  for, 
behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall 
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be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of 
David  a  Savior,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.” 

St.  Augustine:  the  Lord’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  John 

J.  Jepson,  S.S.,  Ph.D.,  translator.  Newman  Press,  West¬ 
minster,  Maryland.  227  pp.  $2.75. 

Now  the  fifth  volume  in  the  series  known  as  Ancient 
Christian  Writers  has  appeared  the  whole  of  which  will  num¬ 
ber  more  than  a  hundred  volumes  covering  the  works  of  the 
Church  Fathers  in  translation,  as  edited  by  Roman  authori¬ 
ties.  This  contribution  to  the  .series  is  translated  by  the  vice 
rector  of  Theological  College  in  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  supplied  by  the  two 
editors  of  the  .series.  Professors  Johannes  Quasten  and 
Joseph  C.  Plumpe  of  the  same  institution.  Augustine  as  the 
great  theologian  of  antiquity  influenced  later  generations  with 
his  many  writings,  not  the  lea.st  of  which  was  his  special 
treatise  on  the  famous  Sermon  of  Christ’s  translated  by  this 
book.  “In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Scholastic  theologians  used 
St.  Augustine’s  ideas  here  set  forth  regarding  the  Beatitudes, 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  petitions  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  to  build  up  a  complete  system  of  Christian  perfection 
which  found  its  consummation,”  it  is  said,  “in  the  writings 
of  St.  Bonaventure  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.”  Augustine 
wrote  his  treatment  of  the  discourse  in  the  form  of  two 
books,  the  first  covering  Matthew  5  and  the  second  taking 
up  Matthew  6  and  7.  According  to  him  the  seven  beatitudes 
of  Matthew  5  represent  seven  .stages  of  perfection,  wisdom 
being  the  highest  while  fear  of  God  is  the  fir.st  stage.  The 
beatitudes  are  compared  thereby  to  the  so-called  seven  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  namely,  fear  of  God,  godliness,  knowledge, 
fortitude,  counsel,  understanding  and  wisdom.  What  he  has 
done  is  to  reverse  the  order  presented  in  Isaiah  11:2  that  he 
might  parallel  this  material  with  the  beatitudes,  one  by  one, 
the  latter  being  followed  with  no  change  of  order.  Again  a 
sevenfold  discussion  is  pursued  in  the  second  book  when 
Augustine  compares  the  petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  with 
the  beatitudes. 


Miner  B.  Stearns 

Die  Orthodoxe  Kirche  des  Ostens  in  Oekumenischer 
Sight.  By  Stefan  Zankow,  Th.D.  Zwingli  Verlag,  Zurich. 
116  pp.  4.50  fr. 
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The  recently  coiKstituted  World  Council  of  Churches  with 
its  inclusion  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  makes  this  work 
of  especial  interest.  The  material  of  the  book  was  originally 
given  in  lecture  form  in  the  Swiss  universities  of  Geneva, 
Zurich,  Berne  and  Basel.  The  six  lectures,  making  up  as 
many  chapters,  divide  the  material  as  follows — (1)  The  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  Orthodox  Churches.  This  chapter  exam¬ 
ines  the  situation  in  each  country  where  there  is  an  im¬ 
portant  Orthodox  Church,  and  follows  this  by  a  general  view 
of  the  situation  as  a  whole  with  a  backward  glance  at  his¬ 
tory.  Special  mention  is  made  of  the  efforts  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  dominate  or  absorb  the  Eastern  Churches.  The 
latter  had  also  to  struggle  against  Mohammedanism  and 
rationalism. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  This  chapter  is 
especially  enlightening  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
this  branch  of  Christendom.  The  author  affirms  that  his 
church  is  Christocentric  and  that  the  incarnation  of  the  God- 
man  is  the  heart  of  its  faith.  But  when  he  asks  w^hy  God 
became  man  his  answer  is  that  man  may  become  divine  (p. 
34:  damit  der  Mensch  vergottet  wird).  He  claims  that  this 
“Theosis”  or  divinisation  (Vergottung)  of  man  was  affirmed 
by  the  oldest  and  greatest  Church  Fathers.  With  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  Christ  it  constitutes  the  central  thought  in  the 
Orthodox  worship  (p.  38).  The  central  act  of  worship,  of 
course,  is  the  eucharist,  which  the  author  also  calls  the 
Lord’s  Supper  (out  of  deference  to  his  Protestant  hearers 
and  readers?).  Since  his  purpose,  however,  is  to  present  his 
church  to  Protestants  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  possible  in 
view  of  ecumenical  collaboration,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
transubstantiation  or  the  mass.  Neither  does  he  mention  the 
well-known  Mariolatry  of  his  Church  and  its  abundant  use 
of  images.  Instead  he  dwells  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Church  as  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ  and  its  faithfulness 
to  tradition  as  the  continuation  of  the  original  Apostolic 
Church.  He  speaks  of  the  ascetic  nature  of  its  piety.  Its 
viewpoint  is  eschatological  and  its  thoughts  turn  heavenw^ard 
as  it  looks  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (Rev.  22:20). 

(3)  The  relations  of  the  Orthodox  Church  with  other 
Christian  Churches.  The  author  here  takes  up  the  history  of 
the  relations  between  the  Roman  and  Orthodox  Churches  and 
shows  the  causes  of  the  strife  and  the  break  between  them. 
Speaking  next  of  the  other  Western  Churches  which  have 
split  off  from  Rome  he  reminds  us  that  the  Orthodox  Church 
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was  the  first  to  ijrotcvst  against  her.  There  were  no  direct 
relations  with  the  Protestant  Churches,  however,  until  the 
rise  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  although  relationship  had 
been  established  previously  with  the  Old  Catholic  and  Angli¬ 
can  Churches. 

(4)  The  unity  of  the  church.  The  author  contrasts  the 
former  very  exclusive  interpretation  of  this  point  held  by 
the  Orthodox — that  they  were  the  only  true  church  and  the 
only  true  Christians — with  the  present  view  introduced  by 
Metropolitan  Philaret  of  Moscow  and  based  on  Galatians 
3:26,  etc.  All  baptized  persons  are  considered  to  belong  to 
the  mystical  Body  of  Christ. 

(5)  The  catholicity  of  the  church.  The  liberal-rational¬ 
istic  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  views  of  catholicity 
are  compared  with  the  Orthodox  view  first.  The  distinction 
between  ecumenical  and  catholic  standpoints  is  treated. 

(6)  The  ecumenical  situation  and  its  prospects.  The  au¬ 
thor,  obviously,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.  He  concludes  his  work  with  two  texts,  Matthew  16:18 
and  John  16:33.  There  is  an  index  of  Bible  texts  and  one  of 
proper  names. 

Die  Roemish-Katholische  Kirche.  By  Kurt  Guggisberg, 

Th.D.  Zwingli-Verlag,  Zurich.  359  pp.  15.50  fr. 

Dr.  Guggisberg  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  German 
speaking  Christians  through  this  invaluable  work;  something 
similar  ought  most  certainly  to  be  done  for  those  who  are  not 
conversant  with  German.  This  is  not  merely  a  book  about 
the  Roman  Church,  of  which  there  are  many,  but  also  a 
presentation  of  Catholic  teaching  drawn  from  their  own 
sources.  It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  first 
an  explanation  of  the  Roman  Church  and  its  dogmas  from 
the  Protestant  standpoint,  the  second  a  German  translation 
of  the  official  Catholic  documents  which  underlie  statements 
made  in  the  first  part.  Since  these  two  divisions  correspond 
exactly  in  every  detail  the  table  of  contents  has  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  use  of  two  parallel  columns  of  page  numbers 
for  every  item.  The  first  column  gives  the  page  on  which  the 
subject  is  treated  in  part  one  or  Einfuhring  (introduction  to 
the  subject),  and  the  second  column  gives  the  corresponding 
page  in  part  two  or  Quellensammlung  (sources  collection). 
A  different  sort  of  type  is  used  in  the  two  parts  to  avoid  all 
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confusion,  for  in  the  first  section  frequent  references  arc 
made  to  the  second.  Since  there  are  frequently  various  source- 
documents  underlying  a  given  point  they  are  listed  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Ql,  Q2,  etc.  (Q  for  Quelle,  i.e.,  source)  under 
each  main  point.  That  the  work  is  well  organized  is  obvious 
from  the  table  of  contents,  which  reads  as  follows — 

I.  The  Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Church 

1.  Sources  and  Norms  of  Revelation 

A.  The  Bible 

B.  Tradition 

C.  The  Authority  of  the  Church  in  Matters  of 
Doctrine 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Church 

3.  The  Hierarchical  Organization 

II.  Dogma,  Sacrament,  and  Worship 

1.  Fundamentals  of  the  Doctrine 

2.  Sacraments 

3.  Worship 

III.  The  Church  in  the  World 

1.  Escape  from  the  World  and  Influence  upon  the 

World 

2.  Church  and  State 

3.  The  Struggle  to  Keep  the  Church  Pure 

This  volume  is  an  invaluable  mine  of  information  on  its 
subject;  no  pastor  or  Bible  teacher  who  can  read  German 
should  be  without  it.  There  is  insufficient  understanding  of 
the  Roman  Church  among  most  Protestants,  but  this  work 
will  adequately  enlighten  them.  The  tone  is  objective  and 
dispassionate,  while  the  evidence  from  her  own  documents 
that  Rome  has  strayed  very  far  from  the  Bible  is  completely 
overwhelming. 

Huldrych  Zwingli,  Vol.  II.  By  Oskar  Earner.  Zwingli  Ver- 

lag,  Zurich.  488  pp.  14  fr. 

The  first  volume  of  this  set,  covering  Zwingli’s  youth  and 
education,  was  published  some  years  ago.  The  present  volume 
(Seine  Entwicklung  zum  Reformator)  covers  the  years  1506 
to  1620  during  which  the  Reformer  was  priest  at  Glarus, 
Einsiedeln  and  finally  at  the  Great  Church  in  Zurich.  The 
author  divides  this  period  into  four  parts  as  follows:  ecclesi¬ 
astical  activity  and  unbroken  attachment  to  the  Roman 
Church,  coupled  with  a  definitely  patriotic  attitude  and  ac- 


